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WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO GENERATIONS. 


Why all delights are vain, but that most vain 
Which with pain purchased doth inherit pain. 


‘My dear—Madam—what you call heart does not come into the 
question at all.’ 
Sir John Meredith was sitting slightly behind Lady Can- 
tourne, leaning towards her with a somewhat stiffened replica of 
his former grace. But he was not looking at her—and she knew it. 
They were both watching a group at the other side of the great 
ballroom. 

‘Sir John Meredith on Heart,’ said the old lady, with a depth 
of significance in her voice. 

‘ And why not ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed. Why not?’ 

Sir John smiled with that well-bred cynicism which a new 
school has not yet succeeded in imitating. They both belonged 
to the old school, these two; and their worldliness, their cynicism, 
their conversational attitude belonged to a bygone period. It 
was a cleaner period in some ways—a period devoid of slums. 
Ours, on the contrary, is an age of slums wherein we all dabble to 
the detriment of our hands—mental, literary, and theological. 

Sir John moved slightly in his chair, leaning one hand on one 
knee. His back was very flat, his clothes were perfect, his hair 
was not his own, nor yet his teeth. But. his manners were entirely 
his own. His face was eighty years old, and yet he smiled his 
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keen society smile with the best of them. There was not a young 
man in the room of whom he was afraid, conversationally. 

‘No, Lady Cantourne,’ he repeated. ‘ Your charming niece is 
heartless. She will get on.’ 

Lady Cantourne smiled and drew the glove further up her stout 
and motherly right arm. 

‘She will get on,’ she admitted. ‘ As to the other, it is early 
to give an opinion.’ 

‘She has had the best of trainings——, he murmured. And 
Lady Cantourne turned on him with a twinkle amidst the 
wrinkles. 

‘For which ?’ she asked. 

‘ Choisissez !’ he answered with a bow. 

One sees a veteran swordsman take up the foil with a tentative 








turn of the wrist, lunging at thin air. His zest for the game has ~ | 


gone; but the skill lingers, and at times he is tempted to show the 
younger blades a pass or two. These were veteran fencers with a 
skill of their awn which they loved to display at times. The zest 
was that. of remembrance ; the sword-play of words was above the 
head of a younger generation given to slang and music-hall airs ; 
and so these two had little bouts for their own edification, and 
enjoyed the glitter of it vastly. 

Sir John’s face relaxed into the only repose he ever allowed it ; 
for he had a habit of twitching and moving his lips such as some 
old men have. And occasionally, in an access of further senility, 
he fumbled with his fingers at his mouth. He was clean shaven, 
and even in his old age he was handsome beyond other men— 
standing an upright six feet two. 

The object of his attention was the belle of that ball, Miss 
Millicent Chyne, who was hemmed into a corner by a group of 
eager dancers anxious to insert their names in some corner of her 
card. She was the fashion at that time. And she probably did 
not know that at least half of the men crowded round because the 
other half were there. Nothing succeeds like the success that 
knows how to draw a crowd. 

She received the ovation self-possessedly enough, but without 
that hauteur affected by belles of balls—in books. She seemed to 
have a fresh smile for each new applicant—a smile which conveyed 
to each in turn the fact that she had been attempting all along to 
get her programme safely into his hands. A halting masculine 
pen will not be expected to explain how she compassed this, be- 
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yond a gentle intimation that masculine vanity had a good deal 
to do with her success. 

‘She is having an excellent time,’ said Sir John, weighing on 
the modern phrase with a subtle sarcasm. He was addicted to the 
use of modern phraseology, spiced with a cynicism of his own. 

‘Yes, I cannot help sympathising with her—a little,’ answered 
the lady. 

‘Nor I. It will not last.’ 

‘ Well, she is only gathering the rosebuds.’ 

‘ Wisely so, your ladyship. They at least look as if they were 
going to last. The full-blown roses do not.’ 

‘Lady Cantourne gave a little sigh. This was the difference 
between them. She could not watch without an occasional thought 
for a time that was nomore. The man seemed to be content that 
the past had been lived through and would never renew itself. 

‘ After all,’ she said, ‘ she is my sister’s child. The sympathy 
may only be a matter of blood.. Perhaps I was like that myself 
once. WasI? You can tell me.’ 

She looked slowly round the room and his face hardened. He 
knew that she was reflecting that there was no one else who could 
tell her ; and he did not like it. 

‘No,’ he answered readily. 

‘ And what was the difference ?’ 

She looked straight in front of her with a strange old- 
fashioned demureness. 

‘ Their name is legion, for they are many.’ 

‘Name a few. Was I as good-looking as that, for instance ?’ 

He smiled—a wise, old, woman-searching smile. 

‘You were better-looking than that,’ he said, with a glance 
beneath his lashless lids. ‘ Moreover, there was more of the 
grand lady about you. You behaved better. There was less 
shaking hands with your partners, less nodding and becking, and 
none of that modern forwardness which is called, I believe, 
camaraderie.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir John,’ she answered, looking ot him frankly 
with a plessant smile. ‘But it is probable that we had the faults 
of our age.’ 

He fumbled at his lips; having reasons of his own for disliking 
too close a scrutiny of his face. 

‘That is more than probable,’ he answered, rather indistinctly. 

‘Then,’ she said, tapping the back, of his gloved hand with 
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her fan, ‘we ought to be merciful to the faults of a succeeding 
generation, Tell me who is that young man with the long stride 
who is getting himself introduced now.’ 

‘That,’ answered Sir John, who prided himself upon knowing 
every one—knowing who they were and who they were not—* is 
young Oscard.’ 

‘Son of the eccentric Oscard ?’ 

‘Son of the eccentric Oscard.’ 

‘ And where did he get that brown face ?’ 

‘He got that in Africa, where he has been shooting. He forms 
part of someone else’s bag at the present enrue ; 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘He has been apportioned a dance. Your fair niece has 
bagged him.’ 

If he had only known it, Guy Oscard won the privilege of a 
waltz by the same brown face which Lady Cantourne had so 
promptly noted. Coupled with a sturdy uprightness of carriage, 
this raised him at a bound above the pallid habitués of ballroom 
and pavement. It was, perhaps, only natural that Millicent 
Chyne should have noted this man as soon as he crossed the 
threshold. He was as remarkable as some free and dignified 
denizen of the forest in the midst of domestic animals. She 
mentally put him down for a waltz, and before five minutes had 
elapsed he was bowing before her while a mutual friend murmured 
his name. One does not. know how young ladies manage these 
little affairs, but the fact remains that they are managed. More- 
over, it is a singular thing that the young persons who succeed in 
the ballroom rarely succeed on the larger and rougher floor of 
life. Your belle of the ball, like your Senior Wrangler, never 
seems to do much afterwards—and Afterwards is Life. 

The other young men rather fell back before Guy Oscard— 
seared, perhaps, by his long stride, and afraid that he might crush 
their puny toes. This enabled Miss Chyne to give him the very 
next dance, of- which the music was commencing. 

‘1 feel rather out of all this,’ said Oscard as they moved away 
together. ‘You must excuse uncouthness.’ 

‘I see no signs of it,’ laughed Millicent. ‘ You are behaving 
very nicely. You cannot help being larger and stronger than— 
the others. I should. say it was an advantage and something to 
be proud of.’ 

‘Oh, it is not, that,’ replied Oscard; ‘it is a feeling of un- . 
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kemptness and want of smartness among these men who look 
so clean.and correct. Shall we dance?’ 

He looked down at her with an admiration which almost 
amounted to awe, as if afraid of entering the throng with such 
a dainty, and wonderful charge upon his powers of steering. 
Millicent Chyne saw the glance and liked it. It was different 
from the others, quite devoid of criticism, rather simple and full 
of honest admiration. She was so beautiful that she could hardly 
be expected to be unaware of the fact. She had merely to make 
comparisons, to look in the mirror and see that her hair was fairer 
and softer, that her complexion was more delicately perfect, that 
her slight, rounded figure was more graceful than any around her. 
Added to this she knew that she had more to say than other girls—a 
larger stock of those little frivolous, advice-seeking, aid-demanding 
nothings than her compeers seemed to possess. 

She knew that in saying them she could look brighter and 
prettier and more intelligent than her competitors. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘let us dance by all means.’ 

Here also she knew her own proficiency, and in a few seconds 
she found that her partner was worthy of her skill. 

‘Where have you been?’ she asked presently. ‘I am sure 
you have been away somewhere, exploring or something.’ 

‘I have only been in Africa, shooting.’ 

‘Oh, how interesting! You must tell me all, about it!’ 

‘I am afraid,’ replied Guy Oscard, with a somewhat shy laugh, 
‘that that would not be interesting. Besides, I could not tell you 


? 


now. 

‘No, but some other time. I suppose you are not going back 
to Africa to-morrow, Mr. Oscard ?’ 

‘Not quite. And perhaps we may meet somewhere else.’ 

‘I hope so,’ replied Miss Chyne. ‘ Besides, you know my 
aunt, Lady Cantourne. I live with her, you know.’ 

‘I know her slightly.’ 

‘ Then take an opportunity of improving the acquaintanceship. 
She is sitting under the ragged banner over there.’ 

Millicent Chyne indicated the direction with a nod of the 
head, and while he looked she took the opportunity of glancing 
hastily round the room. She was seeking someone. 

‘Yes,’ said Oscard, ‘I see her, talking to an old gentleman 
who looks like Voltaire. I shall give her a chance of recognising 
me before the evening is out. Idon’t mind being snubbed if——’ 
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He paused and steered neatly through a narrow place. 

‘If what?’ she asked, when they were in swing again. 

‘If it means seeing you again,’ he answered bluntly—more 
bluntly than she was accustomed to. But she liked it. It was a 
novelty after the smaller change of ballroom compliments, 

She was watching the door all the while. 

Presently the music ceased and they made their way back to 
the spot whence he had taken her. She led the way thither 
by an almost imperceptible pressure of her fingers on his arm. 
There were several men waiting there, and one or two more 
entering the room and looking lsnguidly round, 

‘There comes the favoured one,’ Lady Cantourne muttered, 
with a veiled glance towards her companion. 

Sir John’s grey eyes followed the direction of her glance. 

‘My bright boy?’ he inquired, with a wealth of sarcasm on 
the adjective. 

‘Your bright boy,’ she replied. 

‘I hope not,’ he said curtly. 

They were watching a tall fair man in the doorway who seemed 
to know everybody, so slow was his progress into the room. The 
most remarkable thing about this man was.a certain grace of 
movement. He seemed to be specially constructed to live in 
narrow, hampered places. He was above six feet; but, being of 
slight build, he moved with a certain languidness which saved him 
from that unwieldiness usually associated with large men in a 
drawing-room. 

Such was Jack Meredith, one of the best-known figures in 
London society. He had hitherto succeeded in moving through 
the mazes of that coterie, as he now moved through this room, 
without jarring against anyone. 


CHAPTER II. 
OVER THE OLD GROUND. 


‘A man who never makes mistakes never makes anything else either.’ 


Miss MiLuicent CHyNE was vaguely conscious of ‘suecess—and 
such a consciousness is apt to make the best of us a trifle élated. 
It was certainly one of the best balls of the season,and Miss 
Chyne’s dress was, without doubt, one of the most successful 
articles of its sort there. 
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Jack Meredith saw that fact and noted it as soon as he came 
into the room. Moreover, it pleased him, and he was pleased to 
reflect that he was no mean critic in such matters, There could 
be no doubt about it, because he knew as well as any woman there. 
He knew that Millicent Chyne was dressed in the latest fashion—no 
furbished-up gown from the hands of her maid, but a unique 
creation from Bond Street. 

‘ Well,’ she asked, in a low voice as she handed him her pro- 
gramme, ‘are you pleased with it ?’ 

‘Eminently so,’ 

She glanced down at her own dress, It was not the nervous 
glance of the débutante, but the practised flash of experienced 
eyes which see without appearing to look. 

‘I am glad,’ she murmured. , 

He handed her back the card with the orthodox smile and bow 
of gratitude, but there was something more in his eyes, 

‘Is that what you did it for?’ he inquired. 

‘ Of course,’ with a glance half coquettish, half humble. 

She took the card and allowed it to drop pendent from her 
fan without looking at it. He had written nothing on it. This 
was alla form. The dances that were his had been inscribed on 
the engagement-card long before by smaller fingers than his. 

She turned to take her attendant partner’s arm with a little 
flaunt—a little movement of the hips to bring her dress, and pos- 
sibly herself, more prominently beneath Jack Meredith’s notice. 
His eyes followed her with that incomparably pleasant society 
smile which he had no doubt inherited ftom his father. Then he 
turned and mingled with the well-dressed throng, bowing where 
he ought to bow—asking with fervour for dances in plain but in- 
fluential quarters where dances were to be easily obtained. 

And all the while his father and Lady Cantourne watched. 

‘Yes, I think, the lady was saying, ‘that that is the fa- 
voured one.’ 


‘I fear so.’ 
‘I notice,’ observed Lady Cantourne, ‘that he asked for a 
dance.’ ‘ 


‘And apparently got one—or more.’ 

‘ Apparently so, Sir John.’ 

‘ Moreover : 

Lady Cantourne turned on him with her usual vivacity. 
‘ Moreover ?’ she repeated. 
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‘He did not need to write it down on the card ; it was written 
there already.’ 

She closed her fan with a faint smile. 

‘I sometimes wonder,’ she said, ‘whether, in our young days, 
you were so preternaturally observant as you are now.’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘I was not. I affected scales of the very 
opaquest description, like the rest of my kind.’ 

In the meantime this man’s son was going about his business 
with a leisurely savoir-faire which few could rival. Jack Mere- 
dith was the beau-ideal of the society man in the best acceptation 
of the word. One met him wherever the best people congregated, 
and he invariably seemed to know what to do and how to do it 
better than his compeers. If it was dancing in the season, Jack 
Meredith danced, and no man rivalled him. If it was grouse- 
shooting, Jack Meredith held his gun as straight as any man. All 
the polite accomplishments in their season seemed to come to him 
without effort; but there was in all the same lack of heart—that 
utter want of enthusiasm which imparted to his presence a subtle 
suggestion of boredom. The truth was that he was over-educated, 
Sir John had taught him how to live and move and have his being 
with so minute a care, so keen an insight, that existence seemed to 
be nothing but an habitual observance of set rules. 

Sir John called him sarcastically his ‘ bright boy,’ his ‘ hopeful 
offspring,’ the ‘pride of his old age;’ but somewhere in his 
shrivelled old heart there nestled an unbounded love and admira- 
tion for his son. Jack had assimilated his teaching with a 
wonderful aptitude. He had as nearly as possible realised Sir 
John Meredith’s idea of what an English gentleman should be, 
and the old aristocrat’s standard was uncompromisingly high. 
Public school, University, and two years on the Continent had 
produced a finished man, educated to the finger-tips, deeply read, 
clever, bright, and occasionally witty ; but Jack Meredith was at 
this time nothing more than a brilliant conglomerate of pos- 
sibilities. He had obeyed his father to the letter with a con- 
scientiousness bred of admiration. He had always felt that his 
father knew best. And now he seemed to be waiting—possibly 
for further orders. He was suggestive of a perfect piece of 
mechanism standing idle for want of work delicate enough to be 
manipulated by its delicate craft. Sir John had impressed upon 
him the desirability of being independent, and he had promptly 
cultivated that excellent quality, taking kindly enough to rooms of 
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his own ina fashionable quarter. But upon the principle of taking 
a horse to the water and being unable to make him drink Sir John 
had not hitherto succeeded in making Jack take the initiative. 
He had turned out such a finished and polished English gentleman 
as his soul delighted in, and now he waited in cynical silence for 
Jack Meredith to take his life into his own hands and do 
something brilliant with it. All that he had done up to now had 
been to prove that he could attain to a greater social popularity 
than any other man of his age and station; but this was not 
exactly the success that Sir John Meredith coveted for his son. 
He had tasted of this success himself, and knew its thinness of 
flavour—its fleeting value. 

Behind his keen old eyes such thoughts as these were passing 
while he watched Jack go up and claim his dance at the hands of 
Miss Millicent Chyne. He could almost guess what they said ; 
for Jack was grave and she smiled demurely. They began dancing 
at once, and as soon as the floor became crowded they disappeared. 

Jack Meredith was an adept at’such matters. He knew a 
seat at the end of a long passage where they could sit, the beheld 
of all beholders who happened to pass ; but no one could possibly 
overhear their conversation—no one could surprise them. It was 
essentially a strategical position. 

‘Well, inquired Jack, with a peculiar breathlessness, when 
they were seated, ‘ have you thought about it ?’ 

She gave a little nod. 

They seemed to be taking up some conversation at a point 
where it had been dropped on a previous occasion. 

‘And?’ he inquired suavely. The society polish was very 
thickly coated over the man ; but his eyes had a hungry look. 

By way of reply her gloved hand crept out towards his, which 
rested on the chair at his side. 

‘ Jack !’ she whispered ; and that was all. 

It was very prettily done, and quite naturally. He was a 
judge of such matters, and appreciated the girlish simplicity of the 
action fully. 

He took the small gloved hand and pressed it lovingly. The 
thoroughness of his social training prevented any further display 
of affection. 

‘Thank Heaven!’ he murmured. 

They were essentially of the nineteenth century—these two. 
Ata previous dance he had asked her tomarry him; she had deferred 
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her answer, and now she had given it. These little matters are 
all a question of taste. We do not kneel nowadays, either 
physically or morally. If we are a trifle offhand, it is the women 
who are to blame. They should not write in magazines of a 
doubtful reputation in language devoid of the benefit of the doubt. 
They are equal tous. Bien! One does not kneel to an equal. 
A better writer than any of us says that men serve women kneeling, 
and when they get to their feet they go away. We are being 
hauled up to our feet now. 

‘But——?’ began the girl, and went no further. 

‘ But what ? 

‘ There will be difficulties.’ 

‘No doubt,’ he answered with quiet mockery. ‘ There always 
are. I will seetothem. Difficulties are not without a certain 
advantage. They keep one on the alert.’ 

‘Your father,’ said the girl. ‘Sir John—he will object.’ 

Jack Meredith reflected for a moment, lazily, with that leisureli- 
ness which gave a sense of repose to his presence. 

‘Possibly,’ he admitted gravely. 

‘He dislikes me,’ said the girl. ‘He is one of my failures.’ 

‘I did not know you had any. Have you tried?. I cannot 
quite admit the possibility of failure.’ 

Millicent Chyne smiled. He had emphasised the last remark 
with lover-like glance and tone. She was young enough; her own 
beauty was new enough to herself to blind her to the possibility 
mentioned. She had not even got to the stage of classifying as 
dull all men who did not fall in love with her at first sight. It 
was her first season, one must remember. 

‘I have not tried very hard,’ she said. ‘But I don’t see why I 
should not fail.’ 

‘That is easily explained.’ 

‘Why?’ ; 

‘No looking-glass about.’ 

She gave a little pout, but she liked it. 

The music of the next dance was beginning, and, remembering 
their social obligations, they both rose. She laid her hand on his 
arm, and for a moment his fingers pressed hers. He smiled down 
into her upturned eyes with love, but without passion. He never for 
a second risked the‘ gentleman’ and showed the ‘man.’ He was 
suggestive of a forest pool with a smiling rippled surface. There 
might be depth, but nothing had yet reached beyond the surface. 
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‘Shall we go now,’ he said, ‘and say a few words in passing to 
my redoubtable father? It might be effective.’ 

‘Yes, if you like,’ she answered promptly. There is no 
more confident being on earth than a pretty girl in a successful 
dress. 

They met Sir John at the entrance of the ballroom. He was 
wandering about, taking in a vast deal of detail. 

‘ Well, young lady,’ he said, with an old-world bow, ‘are you 
having a successful evening ?’ 

Millicent laughed. She never knew quite how to take Sir 
John. 

‘Yes, I think so, thank you, she answered, with a pretty 
smile. ‘Iam enjoying myself very much.’ 

There was just the least suggestion of shyness in her manner, 
and it is just possible that this softened the old cynic’s heart, for 
his manner was ki; Jer and almost fatherly when he spoke again. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘at your time of life you do not want much— 
plenty of partners and a few ices. Both easily obtainable.’ 

The last words were turned into a compliment by the courtly 
inclination of the head that accompanied them. 

The exigencies of the moment forced the young people to go 
' with the stream. 

‘ Jack,’ said Sir John, as they passed on, ‘ when you have been 
deprived of Miss Chyne’s society, come and console yourself with 
a glass of sherry.’ 

The dutiful son nodded a semi-indifferent acquiescence and 
disappeared. 

‘Wonderful thing, sherry!’ observed Sir John Meredith for 
his own edification. 

He waited there until Jack returned, and then they set off 
in search of refreshment. The son seemed to know his where- 
abouts better than the father. 

‘This way,’ he said, ‘ through the conservatory.’ 

Amidst the palms and tropical ferns Sir John paused. A 
great deal of care had been devoted to this conservatory. Half 
hidden among languorous scented flowers were a thousand tiny 
lights, while overhead in the gloom towered graceful palms and 
bananas. A fountain murmured pleasantly amidst a cluster of 
maidenhairs. The music from the ballroom fell softly over all. 

Sir John Meredith and his son stood in silence, looking around 
them. Finally their eyes met. 
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‘Are you in earnest with that girl?’ asked Sir John abruptly. 

‘Iam,’ replied Jack. He was smiling pleasantly. 

‘And you think there is a chance of her marrying you—unless, 
of course, something better turns up ?’ 

‘ With all due modesty I do.’ 

Sir John’s hand was at his mouth. He stood up his full six 
feet two and looked hard at his son, whose eyes were level with 
his own. They were ideal representatives of their school. 

‘And what do you propose marrying upon? She, I under- 
stand, has about eight hundred a year. I respect you too much 
to suspect any foolish notions of love in a cottage.’ 

Jack Meredith made no reply. He was entirely dependent 
upon his father. 

‘ Of course,’ said Sir John, ‘when I die you will be a baronet, 
and there will be enough to live on like a gentleman. You had 
better tell Miss Chyne that. She may not know it. Girls are so 
innocent. But I am not dead yet, and I shall take especial care 
to live some time.’ 

‘In order to prevent my marriage?’ suggested Jack. He was 
still smiling, and somehow Sir John felt a little uneasy. He did 
not understand that smile. 

‘ Precisely so,’ he said, rather indistinetly. 

‘What is your objection?’ inquired Jack Meredith, after a 
little pause. 

‘I object to the girl.’ 

‘Upon what grounds ?’ 

‘IT should prefer you to marry a woman of heart.’ 

‘Heart ?’ repeated Jack, with a suspicion of hereditary cynicism. 
‘IT do not think heart is of much consequence. Besides, in this 
case, surely that is my province ; you would not have her wear it 
on her sleeve ?’ 

‘She could not do that: not enough sleeve.’ 

Sir John Meredith had his own views on ladies’ dress, 

_ ‘But,’ he added, ‘we will not quarrel. Arrange matters with 
the young lady as best you can. I shall never approve of such a 
match, and without my approval you cannot well marry.’ 

‘I do not admit that.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘Your approval means money,’ explained this dutiful son 
politely. ‘I might manage to make the money for myself.’ 

Sir John moved away. 
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‘You might,’ he admitted, looking back. ‘I should be very 
glad to see you doing so. It is an excellent thing—money.’ 
And he walked leisurely away. 


CHAPTER III. 
A FAREWELL. 


Since called 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown. 


HayinG been taught to take all the chances and changes of life 
with a well-bred calmness of demeanour, Jack Meredith turned 
the teaching against the instructor. He pursued the course of 
his social duties without appearing to devote so much as a thought 
to the quarrel which had taken place in the conservatory. His 
smile was as ready as ever, his sight as keen where an elderly lady 
looked hungry, his laughter as near the surface as society 
demands. It is probable that Sir John suffered more, though he 
betrayed nothing. Youth has the upper hand in these cases, for 
life is a larger thing when we are young. As we get on in years, 
our eggs, to use a homely simile, have a way of accumulating into 
one basket. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning Sir John Meredith’s valet 
intimated to his master that Mr. Meredith was waiting in the 
breakfast-room. Sir John was in the midst of his toilet-—a com- 
plicated affair, which, like other works of art, would not bear 
contemplation when incomplete. 

‘Tell him,’ said the uncompromising old gentleman, ‘that I 
will come down when I am ready.’ 

He made a more careful toilet than usual, and finally came 
down in a gay tweed suit, of which the general effect was 
distinctly heightened by a pair of white gaiters. He was upright, 
trim, and perfectly determined. Jack noted that his clothes 
looked a little emptier than usual—that was all. 

‘Well,’ said the father, ‘I suppose we both made fools of 
ourselves last night.’ 

‘I have not yet seen you do that,’ replied the son, laying 
aside the morning paper which he had been reading. 

Sir John smiled grimly. He hoped that Jack was right, . 

‘Well,’ he added, ‘let us call it a difference of opinion.’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

Something in the monosyllable made the old gentleman’s:lips 
twitch nervously. 

‘I may mention,’ he said, with a dangerous suavity, ‘that I 
still hold to my opinion.’ 

Jack Meredith rose, without haste. This, like the interview 
of the previous night, was conducted upon strictly high-bred and 
gentlemanly lines. 

‘And I to mine,’ he said. ‘That is why I took the liberty of 
calling at this early hour. I thought that perhaps we might 
effect some sort of a compromise.’ 

‘It is very good of you to make the proposal.’ Sir John kept 
his fingers away from his lips by an obvious exercise of self-control. 
‘I am not partial to compromises: they savour of commerce.’ 

Jack gave a queer, curt nod, and moved towards the door. Sir 
John extended his unsteady hand and rang the bell. 

‘Good morning,’ he said. 

‘Garle,’ he added, to the servant who stood in the doorway, 
‘when you have closed the door behind Mr. Meredith, bring up 
breakfast, if you please.’ 

On the doorstep Jack Meredith looked at his watch. He had 
an appointment with Millicent Chyne at half-past eleven—an 
hour when Lady Cantourne might reasonably be expected to be 
absent at the weekly meeting of a society which, under the guise 
and nomenclature of friendship, busied itself in making servant 
girls discontented with their situations. 

It was only eleven o'clock. Jack turned to the left, out: of the 
quiet but fashionable street, and a few steps took him to Picca- 
dilly. He went into the first jeweller’s shop he saw, and bought a 
plain diamond ring. Then he walked on to keep his appointment 
with his affianced wife. 

Miss Millicent Chyne was waiting for him with that mixture 
of maidenly feelings of which the discreet novelist only details a 
selection. It is not customary to dwell upon thoughts of vague 
regret at the approaching withdrawal of a universal admiration— 
at the future necessity for discreet and humdrum behaviour quite 
devoid of the excitement that lurks in a double meaning. Let 
it, therefore, be ours to note the outward signs of a very natural 
emotion. Miss Chyne noted them herself with care, and not 
without a few deft touches to hair and dress. When Jack Mere- 
dith entered the room she was standing near the window, holding 
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back the curtain with one hand and watching, half shyly, for his 
advent. 

What struck her at once was his gravity; and he must have 
seen the droop in her eyes, for he immediately assumed the plea- 
sant half-reckless smile which the world of London society had 
learnt to associate with his name. 

He played the lover rather well, with that finish and absence 
of self-consciousness which only comes from sincerity ; and when 
Miss Chyne found opportunity to look at him a second time she 
was fully convinced that she loved him. She was, perhaps, carried 
off her feet. a little—metaphorically speaking, of course—by his 
evident sincerity. At that moment she would have done anything 
that he had.asked her. The pleasures of society, the social amenities 
of aristocratic life, seemed to have vanished suddenly into thin air, 
and only love was left. She had always known that Jack Meredith 
was superior in a thousand ways toall her admirers. More gentle- 
manly, more truthful, honester, nobler, more worthy of love. 
Beyond that he was cleverer, despite a certain laziness of disposi- 
tion—more brilliant and more amusing. He had always been to 
a great extent the chosen one ; and yet it was with a certain sur- 
prise and sense of unreality that she found what she had drifted 
into. She saw the diamond ring, and looked upon it with the 
beautiful emotions aroused by those small stones in the female 
breast ; but she did not seem.to recognise her own finger within 
the golden hoop. 

It was at this moment—while she dwelt in this new unreal 
world—that he elected to tell her of his quarrel with his father. 
And when one walks through a maze of unrealities nothing seems 
to come amiss or to cause surprise. He detailed the very words 
they had used, and to Millicent Chyne it did not, sound like a real 
quarrel such as might affect two lives to their very end. It was 
not important. It did not come into her life; for at that moment 
she did not know what her life was. 

‘ And so,’ said Jack Meredith, finishing his story, ‘we have 
begun badly—as badly as the most romantic might desire.’ 

‘Yes, theoretically it is consoling. But I am sorry, Jack, 
very sorry. I hate quarrelling with anybody.’ 

‘SodoI. I haven’t time, as a rule. But the old gentleman 
is so easy to quarrel with, he takes all the trouble.’ 

‘Jack,’ she said, with pretty determination. ‘You must go 
and say you are sorry. Gonow! I wish I could go with you.’ . 
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But Meredith did not move. He was smiling at her in evi- 
dent admiration. She looked very pretty with that determined 
little pout of the lips, and perhaps she knewit. Moreover, he did 
not seem to attach so much importance to the thought as to the 
result—to the mind as to the lips. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘ you do not know the old gentleman. That is 
not our way of doing things. We are not expansive.’ ’ 

His face was grave again, and she noticed it with a sudden 
throb of misgiving. She did not want to begin taking life seri- 
ously so soon. It was like going back to school in the middle of 
the holidays. 

‘But it will be all right in a day or two, will it not? It is 
not serious,’ she said. 

‘T am afraid it is serious, Millicent.’ 

He took her hand with a gravity which made matters 
worse. 

‘What a pity!’ she exclaimed ; and somehow both the words 
antl the speaker rang shallow. She did not seem to grasp the 
situation, which was perhaps beyond her reach. But she did the 
next best thing. She look puzzled, pretty, and helpless. 

‘What is to be done, Jack ?’ she said, laying her two hands on 
his breast and looking up pleadingly. 

There was something in the man’s clear-cut face—something 
beyond aristocratic repose—as he looked down into her eyes— 
something which Sir John Meredith might perhaps have liked to 
see there. To all men comes, soon or late, the moment wherein 
their lives are suddenly thrust into their own hands to shape or 
spoil, to make or mar. It seemed that where a clever man had 
failed, this light-hearted girl was. about to succeed. Two small 
clinging hands on Jack Meredith’s breast had apparently wrought 
more than all Sir John’s care and foresight. At last the light of 
energy gleamed in Jack Meredith’s lazy eyes. At last he faced the 
‘initiative,’ and seemed in nowise abashed. 

‘ There are two things,’ he answered : ‘a small choice.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘The first, and the simplest,’ he went on in the tone of voice 
which she had never quite fathomed—half cynical, half amused— 
‘is to pretend that last night—never was.’ 

He waited for her verdict. 

‘We will not do that,’ she replied softly ; ‘we will take the 
other alternative, whatever it is.’ 
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She glanced up half shyly beneath her lashes, and he felt that 
no difficulty could affright him. 

‘The other is generally supposed to be very difficult,’ he said. 
‘Tt means—waiting.’ 

‘Oh,’ she answered cheerfully, ‘there is no hurry. I do not 
want to be married yet.’ 

‘Waiting perhaps for years,’ he added—and he saw her face 
drop. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because I am dependent on my father for everything. We 
could not marry without his consent.’ 

A peculiar, hard look crept into her eyes, and in some subtle 
way it made her look older. After a little pause she said : 

‘ But we can surely get that—between us ?’ 

‘I propose doing without it.’ 

She looked up—past him—out of the window. All the youth- 
fulness seemed to have left her face, but he did not appear to see 
that. 

‘How can you do so?’ 

‘Well, I can work. I suppose I must be good for something 
—a bountiful Providence must surely have seen to that. The 
difficulty is to find out what it intends me for. We are not called 
in the night nowadays to a : eee mission—we have to find it out 
for ourselves.’ 

‘Do you know what I should like you to be ?’ she said, with a 
bright smile and one of those sudden descents into shallowness 
which he appeared to like. 

‘What ?’ 

‘ A politician.’ 

‘Then I shall be a politician,’ he answered with lover-like 
promptness. 

‘That would be very nice,’ she said; and the castles she at 
once began to build were not entirely aerial in their structure. 

This was not a new idea. They had talked of politics before 
as a possible career for himself. They had moved ina circle where 
politics and politicians held a first place—a circle removed above 
the glamour of art, and wherein Bohemianism was not reckoned 
an attraction. She knew that behind his listlessness of manner he 
possessed a certain steady energy, perfect self-command, and that 
combination of self-confidence and indifference which usually 
attains success in the world. She was ambitious not only for her- 
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self, but for him, and she was shrewd enough to know that the 
only safe outlet for a woman’s ambition is the channel of a hus- 
band’s career. 

‘But,’ he said, ‘ it will mean waiting.’ 

He paused, and then the worldly wisdom which he had learnt - 
from his father—that worldly -wisdom which is sometimes called 
cynicism—prompted him to lay the matter before her in its worst 
light. 

‘It will mean waiting for a couple of years at least. And for 
you it will mean the dullness of a long engagement, and the 
anomalous position of an engaged girl without her rightful pro- 
tector. It will mean that your position in society will be quite 
different—that half the world will pity you, while the other half 
thinks you—well, a fool for your pains.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ she answered. 

‘Of course,’ he went on, ‘I must go away. That is the only 
way to get on in politics in these days. I must go away and get 
a speciality. I must know more about some country than any 
other man ; and when I come back I must keep that country ever 
before the eye of the intelligent British workman who reads the 
halfpenny evening paper. That is fame—those are politics.’ 

She laughed. There seemed to be no fear of her taking life 
too seriously yet. And, truth to tell, he did not appear to wish 
her to do so. 

‘ But you must not go very far,’ she said sweetly. 

‘ Africa,’ 

‘Africa? That does not sound interesting.’ 

‘It is interesting : moreover, it is the coming country. I may 
be able to make money out there, and money is a necessity at 
present.’ 

‘TI do not likeit, Jack,’ she said in a foreboding voice. ‘ When 
do you go?’ | 

*‘ At once—in fact, I came to say good-bye. It is better to do 
these things very promptly—to disappear before the onlookers have 
quite understood what is happening. When they begin to under- 
stand, they begin to interfere. They cannot help it. I will write 
to Lady Cantourne if you like.’ 

‘No, I will tell het.’ 

So he bade her good-bye, and those things that lovers say were 
duly said; but they are not for us to chronicle. Such words are 
better. left to be remembered or forgotten as time and circumstance 
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and result may decree, For one may never tell what words will 
do when they are laid within the years like the little morsel of 
leaven that leaveneth the whole. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A TRAGEDY. 
‘Who knows? the man is proven by the hour.’ 


IN his stately bedroom on the second floor of the quietest house 
in Russell Square Mr. Thomas Oscard—the eccentric Oscard— 
lay, perhaps, a-dying. 

Thomas Oscard had written the finest history of an extinct 
people that had ever been penned ; and it has been decreed that 
he who writes a fine history and paints a fine picture can hardly 
be too eccentric. Our business, however, does not lie in the life 
of this historian—a life which certain grave wiseacres from the 
West (End) had shaken their heads over a few hours before 
we find him lying prone on a four-poster, counting for the 
thousandth time the number of tassels fringing the roof of it. 
In bold contradiction of the medical opinion, the nurse was, 
however, hopeful. Whether this comforting condition of mind 
arose from long experience of the ways of doctors, or from an 
acquired philosophy, it is not our place to inquire. But that 
her opinion was sincere is not to be doubted. She had, as a 
matter of fact, gone to the pantomime, leaving the patient under 
the immediate eye of his son, Guy Oscard. 

The temporary nurse was sitting in a cretonne-covered arm- 
chair, with a book of travel on his knee, and thoughts of Millicent 
Chyne in his mind. The astute have no doubt discovered ere this 
that the mind of Mr. Guy Oscard was a piece of mental mecha- 
nism more noticeable for solidity of structure than brilliancy or 
rapidity of execution. Thoughts and ideas and principles had a 
strange way of getting mixed up with the machinery, and sticking 
there. Guy Oscard had, for instance, concluded some years before 
that the Winchester rifle was, as he termed it, ‘no go’; and, if the 
Pope of Rome and the patentee of the firearm in question had 
crossed Europe upon their bended knees to persuade him to use a 
Winchester rifle, he would have received them with a pleasant 
smile and an offer of refreshment. He would have listened to 
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thei: arguments with that patience of manner which characterises 
men of large stature, and for the rest of his days he would have 
continued to follow big game with an ‘ Express’ double-barrelled 
rifle as heretofore. Men who decide such smaller matters as these 
for themselves, after mature and somewhat slow consideration, have 
a way of also deciding the larger issues of life without pausing to 
consider either expediency or the experience of their neighbours. 

During the last forty-eight hours Guy Oscard had made the 
decision that life without Millicent Chyne would not be worth 
having, and in the hush of the great house he was pondering over 
this new feature in his existence. Like all deliberate men,.he 
was placidly sanguine. Something in the life of savage sport 
that he had led had no doubt taught him to rely upon his own 
nerve and capacity more than most men do. It is the indoor 
atmosphere that contains the germ of pessimism. 

His thoughts cannot have been disturbing, for presently his 
eyes closed and he appeared to be slumbering. If it was sleep, it 
was the light unconsciousness of the traveller ; for a sound so small, 
that waking ears could scarce have heard it, caused him to lift his 
lashes cautiously. It was the sound of bare feet on carpet. 

Through his lashes Guy Oscard saw his father standing on 
the hearthrug within two yards of him. There was something 
strange, something unnatural and disturbing, about the move- 
ments of the man that made Guy keep quite still—watching him. 

Upon the mantelpiece the medicine bottles were arranged in a 
row, and the ‘eccentric Oscard’ was studying the labels with a 
feverish haste. One bottle—a blue one—bore two labels: the 
smaller one, of brilliant orange colour, with the word ‘ Poison’ in 
startling simplicity. He took this up and slowly drew the cork. 
It was a liniment for neuralgic pains in an overwrought head— 
belladonna. He poured some into a medicine-glass, carefully 
measuring two tablespoonsful. 

Then Guy Oscard sprang up and wrenched the glass away 
from him, throwing the contents into the fire, which flared up. 
Quick as thought, the bottle was at the sick man’s lips. He was a 
heavily built man with powerful limbs. Guy seized his arm, 
closed with him; and for a moment there was a deadly struggle, 
while the pungent odour of the poison filled the atmosphere. At 
last Guy fell back on art: he tripped his father cleverly, and they 
both rolled on the floor. 

The sick man still gripped the bottle, but he could not get it 
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to his lips. He poured some of the stuff over his son’s face, but 
fortunately missed his eyes. They struggled on the floor in the 
dim light, panting and gasping, but speaking no word. The 
strength of the elder man was unnatural—it frightened the 
younger and stronger combatant. 

At last Guy Oscard got his knee on his father’s neck, and bent 
his wrist back until he was forced to let go his hold on the bottle. 

‘Get back to bed!’ said the son breathlessly. ‘Get back to 
bed.’ 

Thomas Oscard suddenly changed his tactics. He whined 
and cringed to his own offspring, and begged him to give him the 
bottle. He dragged across the floor on his knees—three thousand 
pounds a year on its knees to Guy Oscard, who wanted that 
money because he knew that he would never get Millicent Chyne 
without it. 

‘Get back to bed,’ repeated Guy sternly, and at last the man 
crept sullenly between the rumpled sheets. 

Guy put things straight in a simple, manlike way. The 
doctor’s instructions were quite clear. If any sign of excitement 
or mental unrest manifested itself, the sleeping-draught contained 
in a small bottle on the mantelpiece was to be administered at 
once, or the consequences would be fatal. But Thomas Oscard 
refused to take it. He seemed determined to kill himself. The 
son stood over him and tried threats, persuasion, prayers; and all 
the while there was in his heart the knowledge that, unless his 
father could be made to sleep, the reputed three thousand a year 
would be his before the morning. 

It was worse than the actual physical struggle on the floor. 
The temptation was almost too strong. 

After a while the sick man became quieter, but he still 
refused to take the opiate. He closed his eyes and made no 
answer to Guy’s repeated supplication. Finally he ceased shaking 
his head in negation, and at last breathed regularly like a child 
asleep. 

Afterwards Guy Oscard reproached himself for suspecting 
nothing. But he knew nothing of brain diseases —those strange 
maladies that kill the human in the human being. He knew, 
however, why his father had tried to kill himself. It was not 
the first time. It was panic. He was afraid of going mad, of 
dying mad like his father before him. People called him eccen- 
tric. Some said that hewasmad, Butitwasnotso, It was only 
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fear of madness. He was still asleep when the nurse came back 
from the pantomime in a cab, and Guy crept softly downstairs to 
let her.in. 

They stood in the hall for some time while Guy told her in 
whispers about the belladonna liniment. Then they went up- 
stairs together and found Thomas Oscard—the great historian— 
dead on the floor. The liniment bottle, which Guy had left on 
the mantelpiece, was in his hand—empty. He had feigned sleep 
in order to carry out his purpose. He had preferred death, of 
which the meaning was unknown to him, to the possibility of that 
living death in which his father had lingered for many years. 
And who shall say that his thoughts were entirely selfish? There 
may have been a father’s love somewhere in this action. Thomas 
Oscard, the eccentric savant, had always been a strong man, 
independent of the world’s opinion. He had done this thing 
deliberately, of mature thought, going straight to his Creator with 
his poor human brain full of argument and reason to prove him- 
self right before the Judge. 

They picked him up and laid him reverently on the bed, and 
then Guy went for the doctor. 

‘I could,’ said the attendant of Death, when he had heard the 
whole story—‘ I could give you a certificate. I could reconcile it, 
I mean, with my professional conscience and my—other con- 
science. He could not have lived thirty hours—there was an 
abscess on his brain. But I should advise you to face the 
inquest. It might be’—he paused, looking keenly into the 
young fellows face—‘it might be that at some future date, 
when you are quite an old man, you may feel inclined to tell this 
story.’ 

Again the doctor paused, glancing with a vague smile towards 
the woman who stood beside them. ‘Or even nurse ’ he 
added, not troubling to finish his sentence. ‘We all have 
our moments of expansiveness. And it is a story that might 
easily be—discredited.’ 

So the ‘eccentric Oscard’ finished his earthly career in the 
intellectual atmosphere of a coroner’s jury. And the world rather 
liked it than otherwise. The world, one finds, does like novelty, 
even in death. Some day an American will invent a new funeral, 
and, if he can only get the patent, will make a fortune. 

The world was, moreover, pleased to pity Guy Oscard with that 
pure and simple sympathy which is ever accorded to the wealthy 
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in affliction. Every one knew that Thomas Oscard had enjoyed 
affluence during his lifetime, and there was no reason to suppose 
that Guy would not step into very comfortably lined shoes. It 
was unfortunate that he should lose his father in such a tragic 
way, and the keen eye of the world saw the weak point in his 
story at once. But the coroner’s jury was respectful, and the rest 
of society never so much as hinted at the possibility that Guy had 
not tried his best to keep his father alive. 

Among the letters of sympathy the young fellow received a 
note from Lady Cantourne, whose acquaintance he had success- 
fully renewed, and in due course he called at her house in Vere 
Gardens to express somewhat lamely his gratitude. 

Her ladyship was at home, and in due course Guy Oscard was 
ushered into her presence. He looked round the room with a 
half-suppressed gleam of searching which was not overlooked by 
Millicent Chyne’s aunt. 

‘It is very good of you to call,’ she said, ‘so soon after your 
poor father’s death. You must have had a great deal of trouble 
and worry. Millicent and I have often talked of you and. sympa- 
thised with you. She is out at the moment, but I expect her 
back almost at once. Will you sit down ?’ 

‘ Thanks,’ he said ; and, after he had drawn forward a chair, he 
- repeated the word vaguely and comprehensively—‘ Thanks ’"—as 
if to cover as many demands for gratitude as she could make. 

‘I knew your father very well,’ continued the lady, ‘ when we 
were young. Great things were expected of him. Perhaps he 
expected them himself. That may have accounted for a tone of 
pessimism that always seemed to pervade his life. Now, you are 
quite different. You are not a pessimist—eh ?’ 

Guy gravely examined the back of his gloved hand. ‘Well, 
I am afraid I have not given much thought to the question.’ 

Lady Cantourne gave him the benefit of a very wise smile. 
She was unrivalled in the art of turning a young man’s mind 
inside out and shaking it. 

‘No, you need not apologise. I am glad you have given no 
thought to it. Thought is the beginning of pessimism, especially 
with young men ; for if they think at all, they naturally think of 
themselves.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose I think as much of myself as other people.’ 

‘Possibly, but I doubt it. Would you ring the bell? We 
will have some tea,’ 
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He obeyed, and she watched him with approval. For some 
reason—possibly because he had not sought it—Lady Cantourne 
had bestowed her entire approval on this young man. She had 
been duly informed, a few weeks before this visit, that Miss 
Millicent Chyne had engaged herself to be married to Jack 
Meredith whenever that youth should find himself in a position 
to claim the fulfilment of her promise. She said nothing against 
her choice or her decision, merely observing that she was sorry 
that Jack had quarrelled with his father. By way of counsel she 
advised strongly that the engagement be kept as much in the 
background as possible. She did not, she said, want Millicent to 
be a sort of red rag to Sir John, and there was no necessity to 
publish abroad the lamentable fact that a quarrel had resulted 
from a very natural and convenient attachment. Sir John was a 
faddist, and, like the rest of his kind, eminently pig-headed. It 
was more than likely that in a few months he would recall his son, 
and, in the meantime, it never did a girl any good to be quarrelled 
over. 

Lady Cantourne was too clever a woman to object to the 
engagement. On the contrary, she allowed it to be understood 
that such a match was in many ways entirely satisfactory. At 
the same time, however, she encouraged Guy Oscard to come to 
the house, knowing quite well that he was entirely unaware of the 
existence of Jack Meredith. 

‘Iam, she was in the habit of saying, ‘a great advocate for 
allowing young people to manage their affairs themselves. One 
young man, if he be the right one, has more influence with a girl 
than a thousand old women ; and it is just possible that he knows 
better than they do what is for her happiness, It is the inter- 
ference that makes mischief.’ 

So she did not interfere. She merely invited Guy Oscard to 
stay to tea. 


(To be continued.) 
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NILE NOTES. 


January 2nd. On board the Dahabeah ‘ Pasht” The Nile.— 
We are lying off a sandy stretch of shore, while the crew sit 
awhile and dip their fingers into their breakfast mess of red pot- 
tage. The day is clear and cool and blue, as though we were 
living in the heart of some vast cut turquoise. It is the second 
day of the year 1271 of the Hegira. I tried to get the Copt year 
from our waiter, who is a Christian, but he only shrugged his 
shoulders: ‘How should I know? Iam not a priest.’ 

Early in the morning, as the men were punting off from the 
squalid Arab village, opposite to which we spent the night, they 
were chanting a melancholy stave that sounded like Keley-Lissa. 
They pushed and strove, and always sang Heley-Lissa. Now it 
appears there was a lady called Lissa, whom at the time of the Flood 
Noah promised to call for and take on board the Ark. Soshe went 
home to put a few things together and get the children ; but as the 
dragoman says—‘ She never come back till all gone ; that woman 
one fool.’ And as she saw the Ark lumbering out of sight and the 
waters rapidly rose on her, as a last resource she stood on the 
children to try and make herself heard. Not such a fool, after 
all, it seems, that one woman! Noah had done his best, for he 
had kept calling loudly ‘ Eeley-Lissa! Why don’t you come, 
Lissa?’ And still the boatmen of the Nile use the prophet’s 
plaintive cry with its forlorn cadence, ‘Why don’t you come, 
Lissa? Lissa, why don’t you come?’ I dare say the prophet’s 
wife was jealous and contrived she should be left behind. 

And now we are creeping along the sandy, muddy shore. The 
men, roped over the shoulders, tow with the dull monotony of 
convicts; the heavy rudder creaks and groans, the dragoman 
hammers at a package. The second captain shows his white teeth 
and calls to a couple of women who have come down to the water’s 
edge to fill their goolahs. 

Tuesday. Off Matay.—To-night, while the crew were tearing 
at sugar-cane and sucking it after a hard day’s towing, I came on 
Hassan the Nubian, disconsolate in the moonlight on shore; his 
head wrapt up, his chin sunk, looking so like a sick monkey I 
asked if it were the brandy and the sheep of the New Year’s 
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feasting that still afflicted him. No, he couldn’t get any hasheesh, 
that was all; and the captain wouldn’t advance him any money 
to go and buy it in the village. I remembered I had a piece 
somewhere I bought in Cairo, in a shy Arab café; what would he 
give me if I found it? He had nothing to give me, being a poor 
man, but he would kiss my hand. I found the brown stuff, look- 
ing like a piece of cheap cocoa, and made hima present of it. He 
began to cheer Hip! hip! and sat down on deck to break it up 
and pack it into cigarettes. Soon into the broad and placid 
moonlight crawled the penetrating incense; and now he sleeps, 
Hassan the Nubian, at whom all the other sailors laugh because 
of his broken Arabic, sleeps and dreams deliciously of riding 
lightly over the tremulous, tideless water where there is neither 
towing, nor punting, nor huge lumbering dahabeah to be coaxed 
along the crumbling shelving banks. 

It was almost dark as we came back from shooting, and there 
being a little creek between us and the dahabeah, had to make 
use of a country boat moored in the creek, for ferry. In the 
centre of the sun-blistered, gaping, cranky old piece there was a 
sort of hold, and down in it a little pan of charcoal, over which I 
could see two or three pairs of hands opening and shutting, and I 
could hear whispers. So I went quite close and looked down, and 
saw it was the countryman’s wife and children. But the stranger 
was too much for the children, who dived at once under the deck 
boards and lay there breathless. I took out a piastre and held it 
in the glow of the charcoal, and first one little hand came out of 
the darkness and then another. Each time I drew the piastre 
further to try and get them out again into the firelight, but they 
always drew back and lay whispering a little, and then were quite 
quiet. The mother covered her face and laughed, though perhaps 
a little nervously, while the countryman, punting with the great 
pole, laughed out loud. At last, just as we were landing, I held 
the piastre under the boarding and felt it instantly clutched in a 
small, cool, brown fist. Then we all laughed together, and a sort 
of nursery peal came from the little stowaways. But they checked 
it very soon, and Ali said to Zenoba, ‘ Don’t you move yet, I don’t 
believe he’s gone :—got the money ?’ 

Thursday. Minieh (156 miles from Cairo).—The wind whistles 
and screams to-night like some desert bird; I hear the water lap- 
ping against the rocking dahabeah, the voices of the sailors crouched 
under their awning ; and the lightning flashes and glares all round 
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us, now flinging its trailing gleam on wastes and gullies of sand 
and tawny bluffs of desert rock, and now throwing black against 
the great white spark a half-ruined, but ever graceful minaret. A 
wild night, my masters! more suited to Steerforth drowning off 
Yarmouth shore than the broad repose of ancient Nilus. 

’ Last evening, the moon not yet up, we stumbled among the 
hovels and sugar-cane enclosures of the village to buy eggs.. 
Prowling dogs snarled at us, dark forms crouched at the black 
oval holes that marked their doorways; you heard the crunch- 
ing and the tear of sugar-cane, you saw glimpses of low fire- 
light leap on knotted tattooed brows, on profiles that looked like 
degraded Pharaohs; and, over all, the stars, that seemed so 
lustrous and so loosely hung that you might fancy a cry would 
bring them sparkling down into your lap, like ripe fruit. Down 
every dusky courtyard the dragoman called ‘ Bring out your eggs !’ 
and women only muttered and men chattered in reply. At last, a 
little girl of seven or eight came out with a nest of glimmering 
eggs in her brown hands and black robe. Round us pressed, 
breathing heavily, a group of villagers, wondering at the howadgi, 
not daring to whisper of backsheesh. The little girl never ven- 
tured to look up at us; she trotted off fearfully with her half- 
piastre clutched in her tiny, knuckle-tattooed fist. We got eight 
fresh eggs for a penny farthing. 

After dinner, in the moonlight, the great man of the village 
came to visit us, very tall and stately and well-mannered. He 
brought with him as a present the eternal sugar-cane for the 
crew, without sucking which these great Arab babies cannot live 
long, and for us an ancient man with an ancient muzzle-loading 
musket and a younger creature with a huge stick, to act as guard 
for the night. He sat in our cabin, smoked cigarettes and drank 
coffee, inspected our guns and rifles, asked our opinion for a school 
for his little son in London and the cost, and admired the coloured 
pictures of ‘ The Birds of Egypt.’ He looks forward very much, 
he says, to seeing and entertaining us on our way down, and has 
begged me to take charge of fifty pounds with which to buy and 
send him a gun from London. Blessed and noble Union Jack ! is 
there, I dare to ask, any other flag that flies under which an Arab 
would venture fifty pounds, with the absolute certainty that it 
would be honourably expended ? 

I watched the stately, slow, and somewhat ragged procession 
disappear in the moonlight. Old Dogberry with the gun kissed 
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his departing patron’s hand ; then he and the thick stick sat down 
on the edge of the brown crumbling bank and waited for robbers, 
as for jackal or hyena. I took them out a few cigarettes. The 
broad moon was climbing patiently high over the far Arabian 
desert. Some of the crew were already asleep after a hard day’s 
towing, and I had to pick my way. 

January 12th—We drone along, towing and punting, day 
after day, in ever the same beneficent sunshine. Once only, early 
in the morning, as I lie dozing in my narrow berth, I hear a 
clearer, sharper ripple ; the rudder groans less heavily and I know 
we are sailing. The reis stands at the head of the steps leading 
to the upper deck and watches the wind anxiously. His eyes are 
ever on the sail or over to the hazy north-west; sharp orders 
he issues, and the crouching men fly to the ropes. Mustapha, 
the singer, sits against the low bulwark with his dear friend 
Mohammed always next him, who married his sister. They sing 
a succession of little murmurous songs together. ‘ What are 
they singing about ?’ Iask the dragoman. ‘Love,’ he replies, with 
rather a leer. Yes, they are singing about love. ‘Why don’t 
you come, oh, my love? My heart is faint and sick for you. If 
I were a bird I would fly to you’—and so on; really, quite like a 
passionate Society ballad. Then the other dahabeah lurches past 
us, like some great caravel. Hassan the Nubian is furious ; I saw 
him fly to our mast and bite it. ‘Go on, you pig! sail faster, 
you defiled animal!’ he screams. Then he imprecates Allah for 
more wind; he points piteously to his shoulders all sore with the 
rope and towing. ‘He say his arms all tuttered and tear,’ explains 
the dragoman gravely. 

Sunday. Assiout.—At last, half-past four in the afternoon, 
we sail stylishly up to the landing stage. There is a small crowd 
to sell us ebony sticks, bright bead purses, fly flaps, red pottery, 
and a yelling background of donkey boys. A policeman hits them 
viciously with a stick, but they trample round us just the same. 
And then we go for a scamper across the railway line, down to the 
town and through the bazaars, half of them closed, seeing the 
town is mainly Copt and the day Sunday. Between mud walls 
we hear the wild palpitating music of a fantasia, and push in 
through a narrow doorway into a diminutive, dusty playground. 
Black people, emancipated slaves, refugees from the Soudan, 
dancing. ‘When the sun sinks, all Africa dances.’ Shapeless 
women with broad, crushed faces ; squat boys in tarboosh and dis- 
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coloured English shooting-coats, the gift of some passing daha- 
beah, or the castaway of a European engineer at the sugar 
factory ; tattered men, clumsily kneaded, made with hands all 
thumbs, of black dough; they shake like jellies, they waddle and 
waggle, they advance solemnly and retreat, shaking heavy sticks, 
through dust a foot deep, while the musicians sit against the wall 
and beat the phrenetic drum. It is an African Moulin Rouge, or 
Elysée Montmartre. ‘All drunk,’ explains the dragoman, and 
seems to think highly of his presence of mind in getting us away 
without a row. For sometimes, it seems, a spark will flash among 
all that clumsy good humour, and the lurking savage blood light 
like spirits of wine. So we continue our scamper and come home 
through the market-place. There a crowd is gathered round a 
woman who dances a few steps, shakes a tambourine and im- 
provises on the company. Her friend, a wild animal with an 
unsettled eye, nervously beats the tarabouka, and, when her inspi- 
ration fails, takes up the scream. The crowd makes way for us 
respectfully, and as we solemnly sit our donkeys she bursts like 
Miriam into song. The dragoman is delighted with the reference 
to himself, and smiles the smile of self-satisfied conceit. I imagine 
it is in the style of the esteemed Mr. Nadab—‘and while his face 
I scan, I think you'll all agree with me, he comes from Hindo- 
stan.’ The dragoman translates it: ‘He well-shaped man, hand- 
some man—he give me plenty backsheesh.’ 

January 20th. Girgeh.—Always, as we near our station for 
the night, against the lonely sandbank, or below the low-browed 
village where the children scream and the dogs bark, and groups 
crouch round the lurching flame of the dowra fire; or beside the 
outskirts of the town in whose narrow streets flits the wayfarer’s 
candle, streets where the greasy yellow lantern hangs by the 
cigarette-maker’s box, or leers in the haze of the hasheesh shop ; 
always at such a time, when the sun is sinking in steady splendour 
over the desert, some of the crew are to be found turning towards 
Mecca to pray. On the upper deck by the steersman, among 
the newly cut bread spread out all day in the sun to grow stale, 
Achmet stands with his hands by his head, forming flaps like the 
Sphinx’s cap ; his face grows humble and gentle, his lips move in 
rapid supplication. Then he sinks down on his haunches, and the 
blunt, scarred hands that all day have toiled at the rope lie quiet 
and submissive in his lap. His head sinks forward, and thrice he 
touches the deck with his forehead. At such a time no one must 
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come between him and Mecca. To-night I saw our old cook 
praying, and Hassan passed in front of him to get his tattered 
English shooting-coat that hung by the mast. The old cook 
broke off his prayer and abused him loudly, and Hassan who never 
prays answered him back, and there was a brief battle. 

The night is almost frosty, and in the river one sees the long 
tremulous reflections of the stars; as though the old kings were 
holding there, deep in the rich stream, some silent banquet, and 
these the muffled lights to show them how dark their lives are 
now. From a neighbour’s dahabeah come the rattling tones of a 
piano, and the sound of a grotesque baritone singing a sea-ballad 
with a waltz refrain, like a provincial bank manager at a penny 
reading at home. Never, nowadays, does one entirely.get out of 
reach of such homelinesses. The other evening, sitting musing 
in a temple, I heard one unctuous soul from Hornsey Rise declare 
to another ‘It used to be called the Waterloo Boarding ’ouse,’ and 
then there came upon me two old men in black coats and extensive 
puggerees, long ago tired of Osiris and Horus and the father 
Amen-Ra. ‘ Now you ’ook it!” they said to the gaffir who wanted 
to draw their attention to a rare cartouche. 

Saturday. Luxor.—We had lunch in the.mutilated last court 
of the temple of Medinet-Hapu, the guardians looking on with 
their guns slung over their shoulders, squatting and smoking 
cigarettes ; sharp Arab children were crouched in ambush behind 
the broken pillars, waiting to dart upon us with their goolahs for 
washing our hands after the meal; when there rose the wail of a 
crying child, the most sorrowful and piercing. I looked out, and 
there, perched among the heaped-up rubbish that only last year 
they cleared out of the Court for the Khedive’s visit, sat Fatmeh, 
her head wrapped in her dingy little shawl, sobbing and wailing 
enough to break her heart and the heart of any listener. She wailed 
whole sentences. ‘ What is it she says?’ I asked the dragoman. 
‘She say,’ replied he, plunging his white teeth among the chicken 
bones and looking up gravely with his goggle eyes, ‘she say she 
lose her goolah and she sure she die.’ So I told him to call her, 
and down came a little creature with a tattooed chin and a funny 
wet snub nose with enormous freckles, and her frightened eyes all 
heavy and swimming with tears. She drew her shawl tightly 
round her like a very small factory child, and blinking sadly took 
the orange I gave her. ‘She look away one moment, put her 
goolah down and someone take it, and her mother kill her and 
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she sure she die.’ So, with the cheap charity of old Lady Cork, 
I borrowed two piastres and gave them to her to buy another 
water-bottle. And when we mounted our donkeys again, sur- 
rounded by screaming children, ‘ You nice gentleman, I like you ; 
I your girl, give me one half-piastre,’ Fatmeh came solemnly for- 
ward as though she'd never seen me before in her life, pulled my 
trouser leg and demanded backsheesh. Though, to be sure, when 
I looked at her somewhat reproachfully, she had sufficient grace 
to pull her shawl over her mouth and laugh outright. 

In the evening I went toa soirée at a native gentleman’s house, 
and a very ‘cold swarry’ it was, too; seeing it was held in the hall 
and we sat there with our great-coatson. The native gentleman has 
a soft hand, a fashionable smile, and proclaims it ‘awfullee cold.’ 
There were present some twelve or fourteen guests, natives, Rus- 
sians, Germans, and English, and two gaunt limestone American 
ladies in pincenez and cotton gloves. Dissipated-looking servants 
attended us with coffee in egg-cups and handsful of cigarettes, while 
a native orchestra thumped and wailed on their haunches and a 
couple of girls danced. One was rather good-looking, in the dark 
fatigued style; the other was squat and forbidding in a long cre- 
tonne bedgown. They waggled and wobbled, and when they got 
down to our end of the room threw us languishing glances and 
whispered ‘backsheesh’ over their shoulders. I gave the good- 
looking one a cigarette which she stuck coquettishly behind her 
ear. When I came away with many thanks (and a whisky and 
soda) for a most interesting evening, I found Cook’s people throw- 
ing a search-light from their steamer among the ruins of the 
temple, as though they were looking for Rameses. They had the 
impudence to dog me with it, and Achmet carrying the lantern ; 
I think the startling white light rather frightened him ; at least, I 
heard him talking to himself and breathing heavily. 

January 30th. Hsneh._—We sailed into Esneh late in the bril- 
liant moonlight, and went ashore to the post office and the fair. In 
the post office the postmaster was entertaining at dinner an English 
traveller, who had come to consult some Copt MSS., but he rose 
obligingly and gave us stamps. No one could withstand the 
melancholy gentle insistence of the dragoman ; he had put on a 
black frock-coat, the gift of a former Nile patron; in that and a 
pair of tight black trousers he proposed to go and pay visits of 
thanks to friends who had written to condole with him on the loss 
of his father. He had learnt the sad news at Luxor, where I saw 
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him ashore shaking hands with a sympathising donkey-boy. ‘ Very 
bad accident to my house,’ he explained—I thought he meant the 
ancestral boiler had burst; but no—-‘ my father die a week ago;’ 
so everybody he passed in Luxor, donkey-boy, seller of Indian 
curiosities, anteeka merchant, photographer, shook his hand and 
condoled. At Esneh the moon was bright and showed us the long 
shadows and forms of all the place going fair-wards, The market- 
place was full of figures, screaming, pushing, laughing ; there were 
many booths, and from almost all came the nasal gush of native 
music and the finger-beat of the drum. The cloudy little cafés 
were full to overflowing, and every here and there hung yellow 
lanterns, smeared and dim like greasy gold. Notwithstanding his 
so recent affliction, the dragoman soon found friends to joy rather 
than to sorrow with him, and in due time I was presented to the 
lawyer (a hand-shake and an anxious ‘ How is your health ?’), to 
the schoolmaster (‘ How do you do? please sit down, have a coffee’), 
and to the salt-seller (a native salute and something ornate and 
respectful in Arabic). A merrier man than the lawyer I never met 
withal: such shouts of laughter, such contortions of mirth, like a 
boy at a harlequinade. He was always laughing his turban off 
and showing his shaven head. We went into one of the cafés to 
see some dancing-girls, and, full as the place was, a seat was soon 
found for me by the simple method of sweeping and scraping the 
native sightseers off a bench with a stick. I sat facing the band 
who were ordered to play an English salute; they broke into a 
galloping circus air, to which the stout young person dancing in vain 
tried to adapt herself. The matron of the establishment brought 
a sort of pewter church collecting plate for backsheesh; I gave 
the dancer a cigarette and a piastre or two in her cymbals, and we 
pushed our way out. In the next establishment it was pretty 
much the same, only that the air was rather more cloudy, the 
orchestra more torturing, the dancer rather better-looking. Oppo- 
site us sat a little merchant on his heels, hilariously drunk ; now 
he rested his unsteady head on a neighbour policeman’s shoulder, 
and now on our old cook’s, who with one or two of the crew fol- 
lowed us everywhere as Jacks ashore. You don’t often see an Arab 
drunk ; when you do, you mistake him fora madman. I saw one 
other that evening, an old man plucking and clutching his way 
through the crowd with knotted, trembling hands ; he was talking 
loudly and monotonously to himself, and his vicious old face was 
all puckered with deep wrinkles and muddy veins. The people 
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didn’t seem to laugh at him; they rather appeared shocked, as 
though he really were mad. 

We wandered about under the lawyer’s guidance among the 
other sights, and found a bunch of dervishes waving and bowing 
round a flag, a drum, and a lantern, just like the Salvation Army. 
It was an exact counterpart of a performance given by our crew 
one evening as we approached Luxor. We were sailing placidly, 
they were doing nothing and were perhaps a little cold, and so the 
fancy seized them to burlesque the howling dervishes. It was just 
dusk, and in the light of the cook-boy’s fire you could see them 
bowing and wagging their heads and shoulders, could hear their 
short-sharp bursts of Allah! Allah! as though all the same they 
were a little afraid. It\was got up on a sudden by Hassan, who, 
having had some few whiffs of hasheesh, felt productive and in- 
spired. When he’s without it he mopes and never says a word, 
goes about his work mechanically and sits apart depressed. The 
performance of the dervishes of Esneh was just the same as our 
crew’s, plus the faith and minus the hasheesh. 

The crowd, the odours, the shouting, the music—all just as 
bewildering as at an English fair—drove us to seek quieter plea- 
sures, and we stood for some time on the edge of a silent, many- 
circled, squatting cluster of dotted white turbans round a small 
space in the centre where sat a storyteller. It was dark there but 
for the moonlight, and silent but for the loud, not unmusical, cry 
of the entertainer and the echoes of the fair. He put his hand up 
to the side of his head (like the costermonger in Leech’s drawing 
who yells ‘Sparrer-grass!”) and called his story, muezzin-fashion, 
fixing the stars with his eyes as the comedian plays at the boy at 
the back of the gallery. But what it was all about not even our 
dragoman could say, for it was told in some fellaheen dialect. that 
he was much too genteel to knowanything of. So we passed to a 
ragged canvas shelter, where the children were patiently waiting 
for Punch and Judy, Even here the dragoman found acquaint- 
ances; he knew the boy who beat the drum on one side of the 
candle stuck on the ledge above the red shawl that hid the enter- 
tainer, and the evil-looking young man on the other who put the 
usual questions to Mr. Punch and upbraided him for his wrong- 
doing. It was veritable Punch and Judy, squeak and all, only that 
dog Toby was reinforced with a large solemn hen, and that the minor 
parts in the brutal comedy were a Sheikh, a Turk, and a Nubian 
woman, who was Punch’s sweetheart, not his wife. It was amaz- 
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ingly indecent ; and the children looked like a group round a con- 
jurer at a Christmas party, the little ones in front and the big boys 
standing behind and hitting each other. 

February 1st. Daraow (570 miles from Cavro).—Now we 
draw near to the true Africa—Semper aliquid novi refert Africa. 
This afternoon I found a large snake’s skin lying brittle and grey 
on the cracked ground. On the clothes of the man who is working 
the shadoof, almost naked, lies his dagger, very sharp, in its worn 
leathern sheath. Hideous little girls, like the savages in Stanley’s 
book, pass us with strong whiffs of the castor-oil in which their 
plaited hair is soaked. A Beshereen, of the friendly tribe who 
patrol the desert and watch the dervish movements, ambles past 
bareheaded on his camel, his hair standing out all round his hand- 
some head like Rossetti’s ‘Blessed Damosel.’ They say the 
Beshereen are of absolutely untainted blood since the days of 
Adam ; they look mild warriors, tall and straight, with Greek 
noses and brilliant teeth, like pencil-drawings of savages—by 
young ladies. 

The dragoman has got bad eyes, and has gone off to consult a 
medicine-woman in the village. On his return he describes how 
she turned the lid back, ran a needle and thread through, and 
washed it all out with honey. She makes no charge; he says, 
‘She do it all for love of Gawd.’ 

Friday. <Assowan. The First Cataract.—We rode out to 
one of the forts in the desert, and, while we were up on the plat- 
form examining the Nordenfeldt, we saw a caravan crawling in 
below—a long string of burdened camels and the little dotted 
figures of the drivers. A soldier was sent down to stop and ques- 
tion them, and when we came down reported them from Berber, 
in the enemy’s country, about two hundred miles from Khartoum. 
They were all driven off to cantonments to be examined, and later 
in the afternoon, when we went to tea at the mess (you know the 
sporting pictures by Alken you see at a mess abroad always, from 
Fores’, in Piccadilly, and ‘ Flyaway’ winning the Leger of 1835 ?) 
we visited them again. I felt so sorry for them, for, since the 
recent outbreak and fight at Ambigole, all caravans coming from 
that country have been confiscated. The men looked weary and 
drawn after their long desert trudge as they stood round us, 
grasping their huge, crusader-like swords; and the merchant- 
adventurer, the owner of it all, particularly corrugated and anxious, 
All the camel burdens were loosened and lay on the ground— 
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great packages of gum, which, they tell me, all goes to Europe, 
and is all used up in the best French cookery. They knew nothing 
of the dervish movements, and declared themselves traders only. 
I took one of their swords from them and drew it; it was like 
taking an ancient piece of iron of the time of the Wars of the 
Roses out of the armoury of an ancient English country house. 

From the other dahabeah comes at night the captain’s little 
son to sing the Koran to the crew. He swings himself backwards 
and forwards, his head wrapped in a shawl, nestled close up against 
our eis, who likes it best. Every now and then, instead of the 
loud Ah ! of applause that marks the crew’s delight when Mustapha 
chants ‘Oh, my friend, come to me! My heart is all burnt up 
with longing!’ you hear the softly breathed, the reverential 
Allah! The night is as of purple velvet, on which the stars lie 
like cut jewels; the Nile is a broad, shifting pavement of verde- 
antique, washed with milk. 

February 7th. Gerf-Hussén, Nubia.—It was almost pitch 
dark when we stopped sailing. Down the high bank clambered 
lean figures, with bowls of milk and little woven baskets of eggs. 
I asked if they would show us their village, and up and after them 
we stumbled, following the uncertain light of the draughty lan- 
tern. The thick, baked walls of the huts gave out a peculiar 
warmth and odour, and from the door of one came the dancing 
flicker of a light fire. We went in after some hesitation (the 
dragoman whispered there were ‘ladies’ there), and found a 
vigorous old man, telling his Mussulman beads, cross-legged on a 
mud bench, and on the floor bent over the fire the oldest-looking 
human being I ever saw alive. Mummies I have seen, and won- 
dered not that they were dead, but in what part of her withered, 
desiccated frame that old woman found space to keep the stern 
vital energies that lined her grim, carved face I can scarcely guess. 
She looked no more living than sea-weed does, dried and stretched 
on paper. Her arms, her legs (thrust almost into the fire) were © 
so shrunk that the long leathern flesh and flaccid muscles hung 
round them like dangling shreds on sticks. ‘Round her neck were 
beads of wood, and round her wrists leathern bracelets (though, to 
be sure, I cannot feel certain they were not folds of skin); and on 
her face lurked not only lines, but gullies and passages, they 
seemed so deep and fallen. But for the occasional upturned 
glance of her cold, unquestioning eye, I could not have supposed 
her anything else than one of the earliest and best preserved of 
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the remotest queens of Egypt. The old man gave us lusty welcome, 
and sent for milk and dates and filled our pockets, He showed us 
his long spear that hung against the wall, and told me with a 
proud gesture that he had often killed his man; but more often 
with a sword, and taking me by the shoulder showed me fiercely 
how he used to do it. He was ninety years old, and had never 
been farther from home than Assouan, and then only once. All 
his sons sat and stood round us, and in the background against 
the mud granary white teeth glimmered and the broad black faces 
of the women shone, I asked him what present he would like, 
and he asked for a little rice and a little coffee. All the time he 
clutched and fingered his Muslim rosary, which, when I admired, 
he wanted me to accept. The son came back with us to the 
dahabeah, and carried off the coffee and rice in envelopes; to 
which I added a handful of cigarettes and a couple of oranges, 
with particular injunctions that one was to be given to the old 
gentleman. It is odd, by the way, what one can sometimes get 
the natives to accept by way of barter. I remember at one place 
below the cataract we could get no milk, certainly not for love, 
nor try as we might for money. No, the owner would only let it 
go in exchange for clover for the buffalo, of which, of course, we 
had none. At last we persuaded him to accept some sugar for his 
wife, and for two or three lumps he brought us back a bowl quite 
full. At another place where we disturbed and drove away a hus- 
band heartily thrashing his wife we bought milk, and when the 
husband, on returning, learnt that she had sold instead of giving 
it us for nothing, with an outburst of hospitable anger he wanted 
to recommence his castigation. 

February 9th. Korosko.—Korosko guards the great desert road 
that goes to the wells at Murat, held by the friendly Arabs, and 
thence to Khartoum; it was along that road that Gordon travelled 
in 1884 to his death. We rode out along it on camels, as far as 
the camel-corps station, and the sad little sandy, dusty, English 
cemetery, where lie ‘ Private Michael Roberts, B Company D.L.L, 
died at Korosko, aged 21,’ and many another private, aged 18, 
and 20, and 22—very immature and under-sized food for fever and 
dysentery. In front of us ambled off straight into the desert four 
friendly Arabs on their camels, guns slung behirfl them, bound 
for the wells. They were challenged as to their pass, by the far- 
off sentry at the block-house high on the hill, for no one leaves 
the station or comes into it unless furnished with a pass, We felt 
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that at last we were dropping the tourist and becoming the 
traveller; and more so when we telegraphed to the General at 
Wady Halfah for permission to proceed, and were answered that for 
these last hundred miles or so of river we were to be furnished 
with a corporal and ten men as guard. As I write, their accoutre- 
ments and Martini-Henrys are scattered all over the upper deck, 
while the men lie about wrapped in their great-coats ; for the wind 
in Nubia just now is bitterly cold. 

On our way back from our ride, the sheikh of the Bedaween 
invited us to drink coffee at his house, and while we sat there, the 
sheikh, who had escorted Gordon in 1884 and had known him 
well; told us again the familiar story of his death. It was strange 
to hear the touching details of how, knowing, no doubt, that his 
hour was come, he threw his sword and revolver on the table to 
make their blood-guiltiness the heavier ; while all the while the 
regimental band of the 10th Soudanese came to us in sharp, clear 
gusts from within the lines, as though it were playing in the 
Pavilion Gardens at Folkestone. 

Our dapper little officer, who met us on our appearance from 
the dahabeah at the top of the bank with a bow and a pleasant 
‘ Happy arrival!’ was one of the friendliest of well-bred Egyptian 
gentlemen, and took us off at once to his quarters. It was orna- 
mented with many pictures cut out of the ‘ Illustrated London 
News’ and ‘Graphic,’ looking something like a roomy, mud- 
built, pointsman’s cabin, and with particular pride he pulled out 
for us from a cupboard his English library. It consisted of ‘ Peter 
Parley,’ half a ‘Guide to the Isle of Man,’ the ‘ Belgravia’ for 
November 1890, a child’s book of geography, the Queen’s regu- 
lations in faded red, and a small torn atlas. 

February 15th. The Second Cataract. Wady Halfah (803 
miles from Cairo).—War, dusty, and sun-baked, stands alert on the 
Nile mud-walls of the entrenchment, and scans the dreary desert 
hills. From inside one hears the fantastic clash of Arab military 
music, and at the gate one sees a row of Soudanese fifer-boys, 
curving their huge lips to Orphée aux Enfers. It is all border- 
warfare, of the old hand-to-hand, cold steel order ; very like what 
it must have been round about a Roman camp in Gaul, when 
the Alemanni came down at all sorts of unlikely moments on 
Ceesar’s soldiers out cutting brushwood. We went out under an 
escort. of twenty men, along the bumpy, rickety line to Sarrass, 
the furthest post held by the Egyptian forces, some five-and-thirty 
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miles from Halfah. The line used to go seventy or eighty miles 
further, but it has nearly all been ripped up by the dervishes. They 
make occasional descents, too, on what is still left in use, for about 
three weeks ago they came down in the cool of the evening on 
the railway bridge at Gemai (over which we trundled gingerly), 
and set to work to try and destroy it. They came down from the 
desert in their usual obstreperous fashion, howling and singing ; 
even with an impudent bugle playing the Khedivial. hymn, while 
the Soudanese regiment under David Bey that had had news of 
their coming was lying in wait in excitable ambush. Then, when 
they heard the pickaxes at work in the dark, they opened fire, after 
despatching a company to cut off their retreat. Only it seems 
one of the blacks in his excitement loosed off his rifle, so after 
spitting fire at each other for a while, in which the dervishes lost 
seven men and some of the Soudanese had their rifles struck, the 
marauders got clean away into the desert and the darkness. Fine 
fighters the Soudanese, they tell me, and veritable savages in 
their lust for blood. Not so very long ago, in one of their en- 
counters with the dervishes, they drove a dozen of them into a 
native house, and having set fire to it bayonetted them as they 
came running out. One of the Soudanese, a huge fellow, begged 
hard to take his stand at the door, for, said he, he hadn’t killed 
aman fora fortnight. And when the next dervish appeared he 
ran him through and hoisted him back into the burning house, 
like mud into a London mud-cart. But the dervish, writhing on 
the steel, managed to bend and clutch the soldier’s mouth, and 
tore his lip and cheek up as far as the eye. 

As we bumped and grunted and rattled along, sometimes by 
the long-drawn cataract with its rocks glistening as though they 
had just been blackleaded, but more often through country so 
ghastly that it seemed as if it were nature-skinned, I could not 
help thinking of a Highland line; there was the same leisurely 
method, the same doubt whether we should get up the incline, 
the same artless climbing into the train without taking the 
trouble to stop it. And when the native had ridden far enough, 
first he cast down his bundle and then himself, on to his head or 
his back or just sideways, so long as, after all, he fell into the 
sand. If unhurt, they pick themselves up and go to what is left 
of their villages ; though few indeed are the houses that remain, 
and the date trees have most of them their heads lopped by the 
raiding dervishes, We reached Sarrass at one o’clock, and found 
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it a fort with its back to the river, and defiant mud front frowning 
from a hill into the brooding desert. And the desert here looks 
like what I imagine a moon-landscape to be—dead, seared, withered. 

Dendiir. Monday. On our way down.—When we stop for 
the night, the chain cast on shore, the stake driven in, I like to 
join the sailor with his metal pot and his lantern, who goes off in 
search of milk. Together we go, the gleam falling among the 
green stalks and white flowers of the bean, on the rich brown 
crumbled earth; along the grey and dried-up watercourses it 
falls, on to the mud courtyard, and so far as it can pierce into the 
black gaping doorway of the sheikh’s house. The sheikh dis- 
appears and pulls me out his bed-stand of date-rope into the 
courtyard, and I lie on it full length on my back and look up at 
the stars. I can hear the washing of the Nile waters, I can see 
the flashing two-day-old moon that lies on her back like a silver 
gondola, while round the lantern squat Reis Ali and Mustapha 
the singer, and Mohammed his friend, come to see if they can 
cheapen a little tobacco. The villagers group round, too, with 
their faces brown and black, Arab and Nubian, and beyond from 
the star-lit darkness come the voices of the shrouded women, 
shrilling the price they want for the milk. Sometimes I hear it 
being drawn seething into the bowl; it is brought to me to taste, 
with its rich bubbles, from under the cow that stands in the dark- 
ness the other side of the wall. The children run in and out, and 
the lantern light falls on their tight bronze skins and the one 
lock that plumes their shaven polls. If ever there is a moment’s 
pause in the chaffering, I hear the cry of the sakkieh, the huge 
water-wheel with its dripping buckets, groaning and creaking as 
though it were some creature that would be musical if only labour 
could teach it how. 

Esneh, March 1st. Magagagh, March 17th—. ... And so 
we saunter down stream deliciously, with our labouring oars. 
Three weeks after leaving Phile for Wady Halfah we are back 
there again, and in the brilliant early morning the sheikh of the 
cataract comes on board with his turbulent crew, and amid howls 
and yells guides us in safety down the thundering, plunging 
great gate. Just before we leaped into the fall, I saw one 
of the sheikh’s men climb into the bows and throw a stick 
into the worst of the water. It seems they think that if there is 
going to be a wreck, there is likely to be only one that morning, 
and that it may as well overwhelm the stick instead of the 
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dahabeah. And so it was, apparently, for I never saw the stick 
again, while we blundered and rocked through without a scratch. 
Assouan is passed, Daraou and Silsilis, and the great temple of 
Edfu. At Esneh we stop to take bread for the crew, and I go on 
shore and meet my hilarious friend the lawyer. He is just like a 
rackety solicitor in the Midlands who has given up his too-much 
whisky at the ‘Greyhound,’ and is at last settling down to steady, 
reputable practice. The dragoman tells me he is ‘a good family 
man, who once had a weakness for the bottle, and thereby caused 
his respectable relatives much pain, but has now sworn-off. Now 
he sits in his stuffy, untidy little office, and wrangles with a sturdy 
client who has a debt of 201. he wants to recover. He comes on 
board our dahabeah, and I stuff his pockets with fruit for his little 
girl. When he sees our medicine-chest he makes up his mind I 
am a doctor, and gives me a detailed account of a complaint (the 
remains of the old bottle days), which is unhappily much beyond 
my skill. As we drift away from the shore, ‘Good-bye, Mahommed!’ 
he screams to me, for he declares I am his brother, and has re- 
named me accordingly. ‘Good-bye, Lawyer! Drink no more 
mastic, or treacherous, cheap French Cognac; stick to work, 
coffee and Nile water! So shalt thou one day be chef-de-parquet, 
and wear a tarboosh and an extremely ill-fitting, black frock-coat.’ 
At Luxor we have an early morning’s quail shooting ; delicious, 
the fresh seven o’clock breeze, the vivid rustling corn, the b-r-r-r / 
of the line of men beating through the addas, the rapid rise and 
flight of the fat birds. No wonder the Israelites gave up com- 
plaining against Moses, once they had quails and manna. We 
hear no more of ‘Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast 
thou taken us away to die in the wilderness? Wherefore hast 
thou dealt with us thus, to carry us forth out of Egypt ?’ 
Denderah and Keneh are passed, Farshoot and Abydos, and 
here we are back at Girgeh, the last station on the line from Cairo. 
At Negadah we went on shore in the moonlight and paid solemn 
visits, accompanied by a body-guard of Remingtons and _battle- 
axes. It seemed as though Cceur-de-Lion and General Ulysses 
Grant were marching side by side. We drank coffee and lemonade 
in a vast vacant saloon, lined with divans and ornamented with a 
few faded photographs, hung very high. A large musical box 
chirped and prattled on a little round table in the centre, next a 
solitary flickering candle, and down from the tall window-hangings 
swung and swerved round the light a couple of shimmering bats. 
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Five miles from Assiout a sand-storm, the worst known on the 
Nile for fifty years, struck and nearly wrecked us. I saw it racing 
towards us like an express-travMting London fog, with streaming 
tattered edges of a decayed mummy-cloth colour, Ten minutes 
after being sighted we were in the heart of it, and there we lay, 
straining, leaping, rocking, for an hour and a half. The wind 
screamed a terrified treble, and the sand flew past as though 
thrown at us in immense handfuls. We had tocut down the yard, 
broke all our glass and china, drowned every hen, pigeon and 
turkey, but we managed (contrary to the reis’ expectation) to save 
the boat. All the way down since we have been continually seeing 
the masts and hulls of wrecked country boats. ‘Another boat 
drown,’ says the dragoman, pointing his dusky forefinger. ‘Two 
ladies lost and one man. Perhaps we meet his body.’ 

London, April 21st.—I read these notes over in the friendly 
sunlight of our English spring, and am pleased to find I have said 
nothing about either tomb or temple; not a word even of Abou 
Simbel or Karnak, Abydos, Denderah, Edfu, Beni Hassan, or the 
tombs of the kings. For masterly descriptions of such I have the 
honour to refer the reader to any book on the Nile that has ever 
been written. For myself, too, I have to confess that my vocabu- 
lary is very limited, and that until Rameses returns and hews me 
out an alphabet of granite, I can find no words massive enough to 
deal even with one stupendous column of Karnak. And I confess, 
further, that while our dragoman used to be pointing us out 
cartouches, or hideous sculpture of what he called ‘the ram head 
of the gawd,’ my eyes used to be wandering in search of the cut 
and scratched records of early travellers, from the Greek soldiers 
of Psammetichus down to the French dragoons of 1799 and the 
masterful incisions of Belzoni. I was delighted with a large 
B. Mure, 1844, to which a later hand had added an equally large 
stultus est, and shall be glad to know who was the John Gordon, 
1804, who has carved himself so deeply in Nubia? But perhaps 
my best discovery (after the identification of a slim and. genteel 
R. M. Milnes, 1843, with the late Lord Houghton) is that of a 
well-cut Pranzini, who, once, I believe, a dragoman, afterwards 
cut even better some throats in Paris, and was duly and notoriously 
guillotined. 
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THE BREAKING OF THE DROUGHT. 


‘WE want a bit of rain, sure enough,’ said the old drover, as he 
sat on a gate overlooking a lot of sheep that were pastured in the 
fields beyond, resting on their way to Colnbrook Fair. A thin and 
wiry man is the drover, weathered and sunburnt, with the eye of a 
warrior under his old pith helmet. He carries bed and baggage 
in the shape of an old waterproof slung round his shoulders; and, 
from a short clay in his mouth, he emits every now and then, 
thoughtfully, a puff of smoke—smoke which hangs about him like 
a mist for want of a breath of air to carry it away. Dry is the 
narrow drove-way ; dry as dust the fields, where the sheep, as they 
move about, raise the dust in little clouds. 

‘ But there’s no rain coming just yet,’ continued the drover, 
scanning the grey, hot sky, ‘and sheep won’t fetch much at the 
fair to-morrow, I’m thinking. But what’s a hundred or so of 
sheep’—contemptuously waving his hand towards the flock— 
‘when you come to think of the thousands I’ve druv? And what 
sort of a drought do you call this? Why, I’ve broke a worse 
drought than this in my time.’ 

‘You broke a drought, master?’ said a Sussex looker, slowly, 
opening his eyes very wide. 

‘That did I,’ repeated the drover firmly. 

And the story of his breaking the drought shall be told as 
nearly as possible in the drover’s own words, omitting the ejacula- 
tions and comments that were drawn from his audience. 

‘In the year of the gurt drought, I was stockman and drover 
along with Mr. John Vine, of Cudworth, as proper a young gentle- 
man as ever was seen. But I was Sussex bred, being herd-boy to 
Farmer Grey, and might have stopped there all my life and have 
been no better than a looker at the end of it, only for my young 
mistress, Miss Dulcie Grey, being fallen in love with and wedded 
by Mr. Vine. She was a proper sweet young lady was Miss Dulcie, 
and like a young chap I worshipped the very ground she trod on, 
and there was nothing I wouldn’t have gone through for her. And 
proud I was when she made her John, as she called him, take me 
on, as I’ve told you, as stockman, with thirteen shillings a week 
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standing money and half a crown a night when driving northways 
of London, and a shilling more for our own country, such as 
Sussex and Hamsheer—a difference as I could see no reason in then, 
and never could since to this day. But it was luck for me, as I 
thought at the time, and very well I pleased my master, so that 
after a bit it was not only driving I did, but buying and selling 
too. And many a hundred pound I brought him home, and might 
have been knocked on the head for it if anybody had expected me 
of having so much about me. And there wasn’t a handsomer 
couple in the country than my master and mistress ; and happy ! 
I should just think they were, as happy as the day is long. When 
it wasn’t hunting—and she’d a beautiful figure on horseback had 
Miss Dulcie—and dinner-parties and card-parties, why, it was 
steeplechasing, and racing, and all the diversions you can think of! 
And that was how it went on for a year or more, and then a 
little lass come along, and Miss Dulcie, as I shall always call her, 
didn’t get her health quite strong again, and it was Mr. John as 
had to go out by himself and enjoy himself, as he didn’t forget 
to do. 

‘One of Mr. John’s great friends at the time was Mr. Sandon, 
of Bulpits, who was the duke’s agent and the man that was most 
considered about there, and quite a contrast to Mr. John, for he 
was small and wizened, with a club foot, so that he always seemed 
to me a ridiculous sort of figure to be stumping about and making 
eyes at all the pretty girls he met. But he was a terrible bad ’un, 
surely, and yet with such a pleasant tongue in his head that he 
might have talked the stone figures off the monuments if he had 
set his heart on them. But he couldn't talk over Miss Dulcie, 
that I know. Clever as he was, he didn’t see that she was only 
making sport with him. And one day, when I expect he made 
his plan a little bit too plain, the mistress gave him such a dressing 
that he went off looking like the very fiend himself, and cussing 
and blaspheming in a way that was awful to hear. And when the 
master came home, which was a good many days afterwards, there 
was a nice to-do between him and Sandon, and words were said 
between them that neither could ever forgive. 

But from that time it was noticed that things began to go 
wrong with John Vine. First there was the lung disease with the 
cattle, that lost him some beautiful stock worth thousands of 
pounds, you may say. And then there was his betting, that he 
had won money by when he didn’t want it; but when things 
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turned against him that turned too. It was just as if Squire 
Sandon had cast a spell against Cudworth, and where there had 
been plenty and happiness there was now nothing but trouble and 
quarrels, And then there come the drought. I’m not for saying 
that Squire Sandon was at the bottom of that; but it looked as if 
he knew something about it, for he had sold all his stock in the 
autumn and given up his upland grazing, that Mr. John had 
snapped up eagerly enough. Ah! he had a sight.of pasture had 
Mr. John, and for flocks there was none to match him in these 
parts ; and as long as the sheep were all right there was nothing 
much amiss with John Vine. And then, as I said, there come.the 
drought. 

‘ We hadn’t had a drop of rain from before Christmas, and now 
*twas May. ‘The dust was as thick on the fields as it was on the 
roads, and the downs and the pastures were just a sickly kind of 
yellow, without a blade of green grass to be seen anywhere. And 
the leaves were dropping off the trees, and the big trees in the 
woods were turning yellow and dying off, and the big ponds were 
baked mud, and the brooks all dried up, and even the deepest 
wells were running dry. And the sheep were dying all round ; 
you might have known where they lay by the swarms of flies 
about and the crows that flapped round—the only creatures that 
looked fat. and comfortable. 

‘As if there wasn’t misfortune enough at Cudworth, one day 
as master was riding over the downs his horse slipped on the turf— 
that was like glass, that hard and slippery—and down come the 
horse and master underneath. We fetched him home, and there 
he lay like a log for weeks and weeks, without a morsel of sense 
in his noddle. But then it was that Miss Dulcie showed her 
mettle. She was but flimsy in health, but there she was at the 
head of everything, riding round the farms with an eye to all that 
was doing, and keeping us all hearty and cheerful with the very 
sound of her voice. But what could she do—just a bit of a girl, 
with her one little babe, against the ruin that was coming with 
the drought? We kept the stock alive with roots and old hay ; 
but it was like feeding ’em with gold, for hay was eight pounds a 
ton, and turmets couldn’t be had for love or money. And says the 
mistress to me one day, “‘ Coney,” says she, ‘if the drought don’t 
break, my heart will.” 

‘That was one evening of a Sunday, I remember, and I felt 
sad and sorry for the trouble that was over my poor young mistress, 
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that had been such a good one to me; and I took a walk over the 
downs, towards the Beacon Hill, just to spy out the signs of the 
weather. Never did I see the sun look so hot and fiery, and the 
hills, all yellow and brown, looked to me like the deserts you read 
about in Scripture. And then on the hillside I saw one of our 
shepherds with his flock, that were scattered about a little copse 
that, dry and brown as it was, might give them a mouthful of 
herbage here and there. We had seven shepherds, but this was 
the oldest of them, and most knowledgeable. There he sat, 
whittling away with his knife, and taking no notice, you would 
have said, but there was nothing as escaped that old shepherd’s 
observation. ‘‘ Shepherd,” says I, “you know more about the 
weather than most: what do you think about the chance of 
breaking the drought?” Shepherd wasn’t a man of words, and 
he sat there chipping away with his knife and took no more notice 
of me, except for a nod of the head, than if I'd been a fly. But 
I knew his ways, and I sat down and waited, and presently shep- 
herd began laughing quietly to himself. ‘‘ What are you laughing 
at, shepherd?” said I. “I was laughing at what the crows were 
talking about,” said he. ‘ And what was that?” asks I. “You 
had better go and ask them.” And with that he got up and 
chucked a stone against a bush, and two gurt black crows flew out 
with such a horrid scream and croak as you never heard. ‘TI hit 
un,” chuckled shepherd, and, sure enough, there were three black 
feathers flying about, and I picked ’em up and stuck ’em in my 
hat. 

‘ Well, I watched those two crows as they flew and flew till 
‘they settled at last in a clump of trees a long way off on the 
common. And then I began to know where I was, for by that 
clump of trees stood Mother Drury’s cottage. And if there be 
such creatures as witches—I don’t say as there are or as there 
aren’'t—Mother Drury was one of that lot. She wasn’t ugly 
neither, nor yet old, but there was that about her as gave you a 
cold creak in the back, with her gurt black eyes that shone like 
fire, and her coal-black hair. But being set upon the business I 
was like to go through with it, and, leaving the gruff old shepherd 
I stepped out, and presently knocked at Mother Drury’s door. 

‘She opened quite sudden, and stood before me, tall and angry- 
looking, with a cloth in her hand, and staunching a wound in the 
forehead that the blood was flowing freely from. “Was it you,” 
she said, “ chucking flint-stones about people’s houses and breaking 
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their heads? Tl have ye up before Squire Sandon for this, blame 
me if I don’t.” But I spoke to her so quiet and respectful that 
she turned quite civil, and when I’d crossed her hand with a new 
half-crown she bad me come in and sit down; and then, still 
speaking her fair, I told her what I thought about the drought. 
“ But that,” she said, scornful-like, ‘is what neither you nor I can 
meddle with. There’s a stronger spell about that than half-crowns * 
can break.” But when I went on to tell her about my young 
mistress, and how Squire Sandon had sworn the ruin of her, and 
how it was like to come about, then she began to bend a bit round. 
It might be as witches have some good feeling about ’em, or it 
might be jealousy, or what: not; but certain it is that Mother 
Drury come round. ‘And, ma’am,” I said, seeing as she was 
softening, “if you had ever happened to do any evil in your life, 
if you could do this one good turn it would all be forgiven you.” 
She laughed, and then she frowned and said: “It isn’t I that can 
do it, Coney—a poor, sinful woman—but you, Coney, that’s a honest 
lad so far, and love your mistress just as if she was your sister— 
you might try. And this is the way of it,” sinking her voice to a 
whisper, and looking round as if to make sure that nobody was 
listening. ‘‘ You shall take a black ewe lamb, without a white 
fleece about it, and you shall carry it on your shoulders at mid- 
night to Wanbury Top. And there you'll find a gurt stone with 
a flat top, and you shall kill the lamb with a knife, and sprinkle 
the stone three times with its blood, and then you shall say the 
words that I shall teach you. And then you shall drag the 
carcase of the lamb three times round the stone, and then run 
and save yourself, for there’s death waiting for you if you turn or 
look.” 

‘ Well, the words she taught me I could tell ’em now, but I 
will not, for there might come harm of it. But as I went home 
that night I said to myself, “‘ Stuff and nonsense about a black 
lamb and Wanbury Top. Why, there isn’t such a lamb in all 
master’s flocks, and it’s a good ten miles to Wanbury Top, and 
shall I lose my night’s rest and a day’s work for such foolery ?” 
That was my last thought as I went to sleep, but early in the 
morning, just before dawn, I saw a light under my cottage door, 
and there was somebody knocking. “ Get up, Coney,” said my 
mistress, for she it was with a lantern in her hand. And she 
waited for me out in the yard till I came down, abit scared. “Is 
master worse?” I asked. ‘No, he’s no worse,” she said sadly, 
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“nor better. Coney, I want you to start before daybreak for Wan- 
borough Fair with two thousand sheep. Get them off the farm 
before sunrise, or I fear they will be stopped. Squire Sandon, I’ve 
heard, is going to put in a distraint for the rent.” 

‘That was a pretty brisk business for me, you may think, but 
before sunrise we were on our way—me and another man, with two 
lads and our dogs—and we drove ’em along in two lots, a thousand 
in each. Once on the road there was no particular hurry, for we 
had the whole day to reach Wanbury, the fair being on the next 
—one of the biggest sheep fairs in the country at that time. But 
what kind of a fair was it likely to be that year, when everybody 
wanted to sell and no buyers? ‘‘ Now,” said my mistress, as her 
last words, “I trust it to you, Coney, to get the best price you 
can, but if it’s only five shillings a head youmust sellthem. Any- 
how, with five hundred pounds I can keep Squire Sandon out of 
the place.” 

‘Halfway to Wanbury, who should meet me but Squire Sandon 
himself, trotting along on his fine black mare. ‘Well, Coney,” he 
said, with a malicious kind of a laugh, “so you're going to Wan- 
bury fair! I shall be there,” said he, “and if you don’t ask too 
much perhaps I may buy.” A few miles on and we came to Bul- 
pits, which was a beautiful place where the dukes had lived once 
upon a time; but the big house was pulled down long ago, and 
now Squire Sandon lived in the dower house, as they called it, but 
with all the lovely meadows and the park lands. And meeting with 
the squire’s stockman, he took me round to see the place. And 
where everything else was as dry as a dead stick, there, if you'll 
believe me, all was green and fresh, with the heaviest crop of hay 
I ever saw just cleared off the meadows, and the young grass 
coming on enough to feed some thousands of sheep. For there 
‘was a big lake right above, and sluices to flood the meadows, and 
in the park there was that depth of sward that the drought had 
hardly touched it. But how black it looked against the squire, 
who would make a fortune out of the drought, while my lord’s 
poor farmers were being ruined by it. And then the stockman 
showed me his little flock, which was all his master had kept—a 
kind of fancy breed of the old South Down sort, all black and 
curly like the toys you see at the fair. Kerow! said a crow, and a 
black shadow fell across ; and then I felt, with a kind of sinking of 
the heart, that all this had been foreseen. There was the black 
lamb that was meant to break the drought, and that night we 
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were bound to pasture our sheep on the common all about Wan- 
bury Top. 

‘Oh, if somebody else had been picked out for the job!” 
said I to myself, for I was frightened, I can tell you. But I felt 
that I had got to go through with it. And when we come to 
Wanbury Common and well settled the sheep for the night, with 
the dogs on the watch, and us taking our rest in a shed, I got up 
and stole away back to Bulpits. I had noticed the lay of the 
ground, and, knowing the ways of sheep, made no disturbance 
among them, but picked out my black ewe lamb, and, throwing her 
over my shoulder, made my way, not across the Common, but by a 
path through a wood that led to Wanbury Top. Yes, I was a 
sheep-stealer, and might be hanged or transported if anybody 
caught me. But when I got to the wood I felt safe. Nobody had 
seen me; nobody followed me. But it was awfully black under 
the trees—they were old thorns and yews ; and now it was an owl 
that gave a shriek that’ made me jump almost out of my skin, or 
some old crow would give a knowing croak that sent a shiver 
through me. But I found the stone, as the wise woman had ‘said, 
right at the very top where it was clear and bare, and where you 
looked down on all the country round, with here and there a light 
like a star from some farm or mansion, and a little faint light that 
moved slowly along in the far distance I took to be from a ship at 
sea. But now the horn of the old moon was rising over the woods, 
and I heard the church clocks all round that were chiming twelve, 
so still and quiet it was. 

‘Well, I performed everything as I had been told, and I said the 
terrible words, and as I was drawing the carcase round for the third 
time—would you believe it, mates ?—it was snatched away from 
me as if some wild beast had got hold of it, and I ran and ran till 
I rolled head over heels into a sand-pit, and there I lay half buried 
in the soft sand too terrified to move. But I heard thunder 
muttering overhead, and there seemed a kind of freshness in the 
air, and I even thought I felt a drop or two of rain as I crept back 
to the shed as soon as daylight showed me the way. 

‘But with the full shine of day everything looked as bright 
and droughty as ever, and the only clouds were clouds of dust all 
round that showed where people were driving their sheep along to 
the fair. And I never saw such a fair, where there were so many 
sheep and so few buyers. I stood there for four mortal hours, and 
not a soul came nigh me. Then.a dealer came along and offered 
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me a shilling apiece for the lot. Soon after this I saw Squire 
Sandon riding round. ‘ Well, Coney,” he said, in his bitter-sweet 
voice, “‘ what are you asking for the sheep now?” “T'll take five 
shillings a head, as it’s you, squire,” I said, full of trouble to see the 
stock thrown away like that. ‘ Five shillings!” laughed he. 
“Come, for Mistress Dulcie’s sake I'll give you half a crown!” 
But I shook my head. That was the price my mistress had set 
me, and not a penny less would Itake. “All right,” laughed the 
squire, “I can get as good for eighteenpence.” But I hadn't 
another offer, and when night came on I druv the whole flock 
back to the Common. But how was I to meet my mistress with 
the sheep unsold that there was no feed for on the farm, and with 
no money in my pocket for her, and the bailiffs perhaps waiting 
for the flock as I drove them in? And after all the wickedness 
that I’d done to break the drought to find it stronger than ever. 
Yes, it was enough to break my heart, as well as hers—my poor 
young mistress ! 

‘It was a terrible hot night, and I took my blanket out of the 
shed and laid it in a furze-bush, and lay there looking at the stars, 
that shone brighter, I think, than ever I saw them before; and 
soon I forgot my trouble in sleep—and yet not altogether, for in 
my dreams I was racing round Wanbury Top, with one like a 
roaring lion at my heels. 

‘But I could hardly have slept an hour when I awoke and 
found myself in a pool. Raining!—ay, such beautiful rain as 
you never saw, so thick and yet so gentle and so steady, while the 
ground fairly steamed with it. Drenched as I was, I jumped 
about like a mad one. ‘‘ Coney,” I said, ‘‘ you’ve saved your mis- 
tress, you've saved the flock, you’ve saved your country! Coney, 
you've broke the drought !” 

‘And what.a morning it was, with the beautiful rain still fall- 
ing, and the birds all chirping, and the country turning green as 
you looked at it! Soon I spied a dealer 1 knew galloping along 
over the common. “Sold your sheep yet, Coney?” he cried, as° 
soon as he was within earshot. ‘No, nor don’t want to!” said I. 
“Come, I'll give you fifteen shillings all round.” ‘“ Double that 
may fetch me,” for I saw some more riding over the common. 
But who was the first, do you think, but Squire Sandon on his 
black horse. ‘‘ Coney!” he cried, in his wickedest voice of all, 
‘Coney, what are you chaffering with my sheep for? You know,” 
he said, jumping off his horse and coming close to me, “that you 
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sold me the whole flock at half a crown yesterday and had earnest 
money, and here’s the rest of the price in notes, Now,” he went 
on, muttering in my ear, “stand to me, and there’s fifty pounds 
for you; deny me, and I'll give you into custody for sheep-steal- 
ing.” ‘You've no proof,” stammered I, for I was fairly upset 
with the notion of this wicked creature getting the better of me. 
And how could he have known anything about the business of the 
black lamb, unless he had been there in the form of an old crow, 
or perhaps something worse? “Proof!” said he. “Haven't I 
proof enough when the skin of the creature is hanging up in the 
very shed where you slept? Come, let us step in and close our 
bargain before anybody is the wiser.” I looked in, and there, sure 
enough, hung against the wall the skin of the black lamb; and 
then I thought I was lost. 

‘And then I heard more horses’ hoofs on the turf, and, behold, 
it was my young mistress, who had ridden over to find me, and 
with her was a fine tall youth on horseback, whom I knew from 
the family likeness to be her brother Jem, who had gone out to 
Australia some years before. ‘Oh, Coney!” she cried as soon as 
she saw me, “ you haven’t sold the sheep, I hope, for here is my 
brother, who wants to buy the whole flock.” 

‘The sheep are mine, ma’am,” said Sandon, taking off his 


hat with a sweep of the arm. “I bought them of your man 
yesterday for half a crown apiece, but I'll sell them back at fifty 
shillings.” 


‘“Oh, Coney!” cried my mistress in distress, “you have 
ruined us all.” 

‘« He lies, ma'am!” I cried; “he lies! The sheep are yours 
my dear Miss Dulcie. I sold no sheep to him or anybody else. 
And now send me to prison, Squire, or where you please. Body 
and soul! What does it matter, as long as I’ve broke the drought 
and saved my mistress ?” 

‘That man’s rage was so violent that it took away his senses. 
He fell on the ground foaming in a fit, and was taken home, And 
when he came round enough to think about me I was far enough 
away, for I thought it best to take a bit of droving elsewhere ; and 
I got a job for Scotland with forty forest ponies and threescore 
runts and two white donkeys for to drive into the Lothians. And 
when I came back I found that Squire Sandon had sold off and 
gone nobody knew where. And Mother Drury’s cottage was empty 
and she gone, and the old shepherd was dead, so that there was 
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nobody but me to know anything at all about the rights of the 
matter. And Mr. John was on his legs again, but a quieter man 
and a steadier; and before long he and my mistress sold off to 
good advantage, and went with brother Jem to Australia. And 
one of her boys—a fine young fellow, like a young lord he was— 
came and found me out not long ago. He’d heard a lot of old 
Coney from his mother, he said, and he was to give me a five- 
pound note for old times’ sake. “And we’ve got droughts out 
there,” he says, laughing ; “but nobody to break ’em for us.” 
‘No, nor yet in old England neither,” said I, “‘ for the secret dies 
with old Coney, and you don’t catch him at it any more.”’ 








TEXTS AND MOTTOES. 


SHorT texts and curious mottoes were sometimes placed in 
conspicuous positions on the exteriors of the old homes of our 
forefathers; and on their fireplaces, along the beams of their 
ceilings, over the windows, and along the cornices of their chief 
chambers. We may see them still in many an old mansion; and 
when repairs are made to old houses the removal of more modern 
additions sometimes reveals the presence of others that have been 
blocked up in days past remembrance. In Tewkesbury, for 
instance, only a short time ago, a mantelpiece was uncovered, in 
an upper room in an old house, which bore the following words :— 

Three things pleseth booeth God and man: concorde between bretheren : 
amytie between nayghbours : and a man and his wyfe that agreeth well together. 
Fower things hurt much the site of man : teares, smoke, wynde and the worst of 
all to se his frends unluckye and his fose happye. These foure thyngs are rare 
sene : a fayre younge womane withought a lover,a younge man withought myerth, 
an old useseror withought money, any great fayre withought music. 


In Tudor times especially, cornices seem to have been con- 
sidered a proper field for the display of scriptural texts and 
fanciful proverbs. Cornices in chambers in Caerlaverock Castle 
and Earl’s Hall still bear witness to the custom. In the latter 
may yet be deciphered :— 

A nyce wyfe and a back doore often make a rich man poor ; 
and :— 

Trust upon good assurance and try ere you trust for fear of repentance. 

The walls of the residences of the fifth Earl of Northumber- 
land, Wressil Castle and Leckingfield Manor House, were embel- 
lished in a similar manner :— 


He that slepithe in somer in winter sufferithe payne, 

And he that in youthe is ydyll in age must needs complayne, 
And he that in youthe withe virtu maketh allyance 

In age of all grace shall have plenteous habundaunce. 


On a frieze in a room in Ripley Castle is carved :— 


In the yeare of owre Ld. M.D.L.V. was this howse buylded by Sir Wyllyam 
Ingoldsby Knight, Phillip and Marie reigning at that time. 
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Further south, round the cornice of a chamber in Ockholt 


Manor House, Berkeley, runs 
Fythfully serve ; 


and still more southwards, on the cornice of an ancient room in 
a farmhouse that was once part of Nutley Abbey, Buckingham- 
shire, occurs the Stafford knot and motto :— 


En un plaisance. 


An Elizabethan chamber thus adorned as to the cornice, with 
tapestry on the walls below, a fretwork or panelled ceiling, a 
fine chimneypiece rich with sculptured ornaments and mottoed 
scrolls, and heraldic devices in the small leaded panes of its 
windows, must have been a pleasant picture to look upon. 

The legends chosen for beams were as pithy ; such as one at 
Somerset Court, South Brent, which runs :— 


I wrong not the poor, I fear not the rich ; 
I have not tooe littel, nor I have not tooe much, 
I was set up right and even, 


And, on the other side— 
Be you merry and be you wise 
And doe you not noe man despise. 
Over the great bay-window of Little Moreton Hall, in 


Cheshire, is carved :— 

God is al in al thing. This windows where made by William Moreton in the 
yeare of our Lorde M.D.LIX, Rychard Dale, carpéder, made this window by the 
grac’ of God. 

On a chimneypiece in the manor house at South Wroxall, a 
few miles from Bath, once the residence of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
are many posies and mottoes, such as 

Death seizes all. 


A chimneypiece at Knolle is inscribed :— 
Aestate frigeo Hyeme incalisoo ; 


and a mantelpiece in the hall of the Vicar’s Close, at Wells, sets 
forth :— 
In vestris precibus habeatis commendatum Dominum Ricim Pomroy, quem 
salvet Deus. Amen, 
On the mantelpiece of the porter’s lodge of the hospital of St. 
Cross, Winchester, is cut: 
Dilexi Sapientiam, 
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On a chimneypiece in an old house in Widemarsh Street, 
Hereford, is cut :— 


When you sytte by ye fyre to keep yrselfes warme 
Take heede leaste yr tongues doe yr nayboures noe harme. 


Lord Armstrong has caused to be carved upon the mantel- 
piece of his dining-room at Cragside, in North Northumberland, 
among the heathery moors and rock-strewn hills :— 


East or West, hame is best. 


References are occasionally found in old letters to inscriptions. 
Here is an instance in a letter from a well-known personage, the 
poet ‘rare Ben Jonson.’ It runs :— 


July 21, 1623. 
My dear Frende, 

I hope the papers I sente bi mi cousin arrived safe, and that they may be 
advantagious to you. I have met with 2 very interesting books laterly which 
I will lend to you as soon as I can conveny’ntly spare them. My neighbour 
Mayster Lee has finished building his house, which is of a very fair construc- 
tio’ but hardly capacious enough I think for his large family. Ouer ye dore 
he has caused to be cut on a stone :— 


BARTHOLOMEW : LEE: BVILDED: ‘MEE: 
IN: 1623. 


Hoping this may meet you in good health as it leaves mee, 
Your hible friend and servant 
BEN JONSON, 


We have mention that Thorpe the Elizabethan architect 
designed a house for himself on a fantastical plan formed by a 
combination of the initials of his name, I and T. The offices 
were to be in the I, and the principal apartments in the T; and 
the epigraph to the design was as follows :— 

These 2 letters I and T 
Joyned together as you see 


Is meant for a dwelling house for me 
John Thorpe. 


Canon Raine relates that Mathew Beckwith, one of Cromwell’s 
captains, put over his door, at Tanfield, a Latin motto to the effect, 
If religion flourishes I live ; 


whereupon the vicar, who lived opposite to him, put over his 
door :— 


I do not heed the man the more 
That hangs religion at his door. 
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And sometimes we come across references to them in old 
works. When Piscator in The Complete Angler has invited 
Viator to Beresford Hall, he takes him in the morning, which is 
‘a delicate morning indeed,’ to the river and his little fishing- 
house, when Viator exclaims :— 

Stay, what’s here over the door? PiscATORIBUS SACRUM. Why then, I perceive 
I have some title here: for I am one of them, though one of the worst ; and here 


below it is the cypher too you spoke of, and ’tis prettily contrived. Has my 
master Walton ever been here tou see it, for it seems new built? 


There is no certainty as to the period when the custom of 
making these inscriptions began to prevail. From the times 
when the powerful steel-clad baron built his impregnable fortress 
and placed his coat of arms on a panel over the dark archway of 
his barbican, down to the days when Beau Nash was lording it at 
Bath in velvet and lace ruffles, it seems to have maintained 
continuity. The largest number of examples left us, perhaps, 
belong to the days of Queen Elizabeth and her immediate 
successors. In our own time, though no longer so much in 
esteem as formerly, it is occasionally continued, as when the 
Royal Exchange was rebuilt and the text spread along its noble 


front :— 
The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 


Looking from one to another, whatever may have been their 
intention, and upon the quaint old tablets at the corners of streets 
in the metropolis, such as that still in situ which says— 


This is South Molton Street 1721— 


and bearing in mind the old signs, the legends on furniture, 
ware, and metal-work, and the certainty that all these inscrip- 
tions were formerly more numerous than we now find them, we 
feel the country must have presented somewhat of the aspect of 
an open book to our ancestors, which they could read as they 
travelled about. The short pithy sentences would doubtless open 
up trains of thought then as they do now to us, and sink deep 
into their hearts, even to the extent of influencing their actions, 
as in the case of Dr. William Chambers, in our own day, who 


mentions :— 
He yt tholis over cvmmis, 


cut upon the doorway of an old house in Edinburgh, encouraged 
him to bear hardships and induced him to persevere in his projects ; 
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or in that of Canon Bell, to whom the inscription over the door 
of a house in Coire, ‘ Per Angusta ad Augusta,’ recently suggested 
two charming sonnets. 

In this same part of the kingdom, the ‘dark and true and 
tender north,’ there are some very interesting examples, especially 
in Edinburgh. On John Knox’s picturesque house, among the 
rich carvings and latticed frames, there runs :— 


" Lyfe God abvfe al, and Yi nychtbovr as yi self ; 
on Thomas Boreland’s house, dated 1675 :— 
Fear God, and Honour the King ; 
and on a house in Baxter’s Close :— 
Blesset be the Lord in His gifts for now and ever. 
In Lady Stair’s Close we may read :— 
Fear the Lord and depart from evill ; 
and in the Old Bank Close :— 
In the is al my traist, 1569. 
On a fine old tall mansion, once the residence of the Sempell 
family, in Sempell’s Close, there is the motto :— 
Praised be the Lord my God, my strength and my Redeemer, Anno Dom. 1638. 
On another mansion, once the home of Scottish nobles, near the 


house known as Moray House, there are two tablets, on one of 
which is written :— 


Hodie mihi; cras tibi, Cur igitur curas? 1570; 
and on the other :— 
Ut tu lingue tue, sic ego mear, aurium, dominus sum; 
and along the front runs :— 
Constanti pectori res mortalium umbra. 
Latin mottoes of similar brevity occur in Cowgate, Canongate, 
Blackfriars Wynd, West Bow, Anchor’s Close, the old Assembly 


Rooms, and in Rae’s Close. 
A house in James’s Court, bearing date 1622, has :— 


Fear the Lord and depart from evil. 


A doorway in Milne’s entry has :-- 
God is al his gifts 1580. 
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In Baxter’s Close we may read :— 
y 
Blessit Be the Lord In His Gifts for Now and Ever. 


Many of the country houses of the ancient Scottish nobility 
and gentry have also pithy inscriptions. Boswell mentions his 
pleasure when he showed Dr. Johnson the motto on his ancestral 
home, Auchinleck :— 


Quod petis, hic est, Est salubris, animus si te non deficit equus. 


He also gives, in his account of the same tour to the Hebrides, a 
long inscription as occurring at Dunvegan Castle ; and Dr. Johnson 
mentions another as being on Maclean’s Castle. The latter 
says :— 

Very near the house of Maclean stands the castle of Col, which was the 
mansion of the Laird, till the house was built. It is built upon a rock, as Mr. 
Boswell remarked, that it might not be ruined. It is very strong, and having 
been not long uninhabited, is yet in repair. On the wall was, not long ago, a 
stone with an inscription, importing, that if any man of the clan of Maclonich 
shall appear before this castle, though he come at midnight, with a man’s head 
in his hands, he shall there find safety and protection against all but the king. 


At Marlefield House, where James Thomson and Allan Ramsay 
visited, which is a long double-winged house, with many windows, 
standing in lovely scenery, with wide-spreading limes, firs, elms, 
and beeches around, there is a coat of arms over the door with 


the motto :— 
. Benedictus qui tollet crucem. 


On the front of a tower, now incorporated with Houndwood 
House, near Berwick, in which Queen Mary once slept, is an old 
stone brought from an old mansion-house at Fulfordless, where 
the owners’ ancestors resided. This has a monogram on a shield, 
with a rhyming couplet round it :— 

Nunc mea Tune Hvjvs 
Post illivs nescio cvjvs. 1656. 

Another old stone removed in a similar manner, to be pre- 
served, is built into a garden wall at Yair. This was brought 
from Whyt Bank tower. It is inscribed :— 

1661. Allis vanity. One thing is needful. 


And on the stonework of a window occupied by Queen Mary, and 
called Queen Mary’s room, is an inscription of which the following 
is still decipherable :-— 


Feir God, flee from synne, 
And mak for ye lyfe everlastying. 
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In the wall within the principal doorway of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, is a stone taken from the original building founded by 
George Keith, 5th Earl Marischal, inscribed with his motto :— 


They haif said: Quhat say they: Let them say. 


On a Flemish-looking house in Stirling, in Baker Street, is 
inscribed :— 
Heir I forbear my name or arms to fix, 
Lest I or myne should sell these stones and sticks. 
In the castle wynd is a building known as Mar’s work. Over 
the main entrance may be read :— 
The mair I stand on oppin hicht, 
My faultes mair subiect ar to sicht. 
From this we may learn that the ‘fierce light that beats upon a 
throne’ was not an unknown fact in the days of its erection. A 


second rhyme adds: 
I pray all luikairs on this luging 
Vith gentilee to gif their inging. 





And a couplet in the rear of the same building continues :— 
Espy, speak forth and spair nocht, 
Consider veil and cair nocht. 
On a small house near Lark Hall, Lanarkshire, is placed :— 


Better a wee hus than nae bield. 


Over the door of an old house in a court off Trongate, Glas- 


gow, runs :— 
Tak tent in time, ere time be tint. 


On a house at Whithorn, once used as a schoolhouse, is in- 
scribed :— 


Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit. 


And below this runs the proverb :— 
Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it. 1730. 
Wedderburn Castle, close to which are some very fine yew 
trees, has on its front the arms of the Homes of Wedderburn, 


with the mottoes :— 
Remember 


and 
True to the end. 


A stone from their old house is let into the wall in the court at 
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the back of the castle, which is a comparatively modern building. 
It bears a monogram of Home and Sinclair and this inscription :— 


Georges Hum Dns De Vedderburn me fecit fieri. 


Stenhouse House, at Saughton, about two miles west of Edin- 
burgh, dated 1623, picturesque with corbie-stepped gables and 
high chimney-stacks, has inscribed on the handsome doorway :— 

Blessit be God for al his giftes. 


On the English side of the border, in Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland, there are also frequent examples. In 
the- grey old, hardy, stony border-town Alnwick, where, though 
the massive and high stone wall that once surrounded it has been 
taken down, there still stands the same stupendous gateway that 
was part of it, is a very interesting specimen. It occurs on a long 
low thatched house with a bay window, and is placed on the wide 
and broad lintel of the doorway :— 

That which your father old hath purchased and left you to possess do ye 
dearly hold to show his worthiness. M. W. 1714. 


A small house in Roxburgh Place, in the same town, is in- 
scribed :— Haud mora festina T.A. 1780. 


And over the archway of the grand old castle, the home of the 
ancient Percies, is a panel .charged with the Percy lion, under 


which is carved :— Esperance en Dieu. 


Warkworth has an interesting example in the charmingly pic- 
turesque hermitage, by the river-side, cut out of the sandstone 
cliff, where the hermit has carved over the inner side of the 
doorway :— 
Fuerunt mihi lacryme mez panes die ac nocte, 
now getting very illegible. There is an old tablet, built into the 
walls of Witton Castle, inscribed :— 
Anno Regis Edwardi Quinti; 
and another, that is coeval with the fine tower in which it is 


placed at Elsdon, inscribed :— 
R. D. D. Rede, 


which represents Robertus Dominus de Rede. A small house at 


Béadnell has the motto 
Redde diem 


carved on it. Over the doorway of Felton vicarage, in a 
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neighbourhood dear to the brethren of the angle, is a triangular 
panel inscribed to the memory of a former vicar in the seventeenth 
century. 

In the same pleasant village there is an old cream-coloured 
Jacobean mansion, between the roadside and the riverside, beau- 
tified by climbing plants. It has a large panel over the inviting 
doorway inscribed :— . 


By wisdom this house was builded, and by understanding was established. 


The sunny sloping pomiferous town of Hexham has several 

examples. On a house in Gallowgate, now known as the Skinners’ 
Arms, is the following paradoxical statement, cut in stone :— 
C. D. 1683. 

Reason doth wonder, but Faith he tell can 
That a maid was a mother and God was a man. 
Let Reason look down and Faith see the wonder, 
For Faith sees above and Reason sees under. 
Reason doth wonder what by Scripture is meant, 
Which saith that Christ’s body is our Sacrament, 
That our bread is His body and our drink is His blood, 
Which cannot by Reason be well understood, 
For Faith sees above, and Reason below, 
For Faith can see more than Reason doth know, 


On an Elizabethan house in the market-place of the same 
ancient Saxon town is cut on the door-head :— 


Soli Deo Cceli ac Soli Creatori Laus IvLit. 15. Ao DNI 1641. 


And another house, built of stone, with a bay-window and dormers, 
in Gilesgate, has cut on the lintel of the doorway :— 


Honi soit qui mal y pens. W.S.B. Anno Domini 1638. 


In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in some of the smoke-dyed streets 
in the old parts of the town, are several very interesting old 
houses; and among them may be seen a few inscriptions. The 
oldest house of all, which is in Low Friar Street, has but a Laocoon- 
like group of dolphins sculptured between the two windows of 
the upper floor. In Monk Street there is an inscription on an 
ancient house, now let out in tenements :— 


By hammer and hand 
All artes do stand. 
1679. 


And in this same neighbourhood are others chiefly relating to the 
repairs effected by the Incorporated Companies to which they be- 
long. 
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The neighbouring counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
present us with several examples carved on castles, pele-towers, 
manor-houses, and farm-houses. Dr. M. W. Taylor, Penrith, com- 
municated a considerable number of these to a meeting of the 
Royal Archeological Institute at Carlisle, which have been printed 
in the Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society. The motto ‘ Fear God’ occurs 
at West Newton as :— 

F. V. Fear God, 1675; 
and in the village of Blennerhasset as :— 
J. I. N. I. 1686. God Feare. 


On the Grange House of Demains, near Kirkoswald Castle, 
occurs :— . 


Thomas Bartram and Benet Bartram made this house A.D. 1662. God wills it, 


so arranged and abbreviated as to puzzle all comers. On the 
lintel of the doorway of Pelutho House, Abbey Holme, is 
carved :— 

Remember, son, when I am gon I was the founder of this ston. Fer God. 1685. 
F.S. 18. AS. IS. D. 
On a house at Threlkeld, with a date in Roman numerals, is 
carved :— 

This building’s age these letters show, though all may read yet few will know. 


Some inscriptions are repeated on two edifices, with but the 
slightest alteration or adaptation. At Blencow Hall, which is a 
characteristic example of an’ old manor-house having embattled 
towers and a great dining-hall, over the principal doorway in the 
courtyard are shields bearing the arms of Blencow and Cracken- 
thorpe, and initials, and a legend curiously arranged to read:— 


Quorsum 1590. Vivere mori. Mori Vite. Henricus Blencow. 


And at Millbeck Hall, not far away, may be read over the door- 
way :— 

1592. Quorsum. M.W. Vivere mori. Mori vivere. Nicholavs Williamson. 
Dr. Taylor puts this construction on these two mottoes :— 


Whither ? (are we going). To live is to die. To die is to live (eternally). 


At Crakeplace Hall there is a stone over the doorway, inscribed :— 


1612. 
Christopher Crakeplace built the same 
When he was servant to Baron Altham. 
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At Cliburn Hall, the fortified seat of the Cliburne family in 
the days of the Plantagenets, there is a large square slab that 
was once over one of the docrways, on which is a shield, the 
initials of the owner, R.C., and this inscription :— 


Rychard Clebfin thus they me cawl, wch in my tyme hath bealded ys hall. 
The yeare of oure lord God who lyst for to neuen 1567. R. D. mayson. 


This inscription is only slightly varied from one at no great 
distance that had been incised a few years previously ; for at New- 
biggen Hall, the seat of Christopher Crackenthorpe, is a similar 
legend which runs thus :— 


Christopher Crackenthorpe thus ye me calle, 
Whye in my tyme dyde bylde this halle, 
The yer of oure lorde who lyst to se 

A.M. fyve hundred thyrty and three. 


A successful merchant in Penrith founded a school, and carved 
on the front of the schoolhouse :— 


Ex Sumptibus Dn. Wil. Robinson civis Lond. Anno 1670. 


Near Cockermouth, a mansion built by the Swinburnes, now used 
as a farmhouse, has the following :— 


John Swynburn, esquire: and Elizabeth, his wyfe, 
Did make cost of this work in the daies of ther lyfe. 
Ano. Dom. 1581. Ano. Reg. 23. 


Dalston Hall has an inscriptions» on the tower that simply 
records :— 
John Dalston, Elsabet wiphe, mad ys byldyng. 
And below the chapel window was carved :— 
Ys chapple was built by Thomas 
Lord Clifford, Anno Domini One Thousand 400-54. 


On the lintel of a small house at Eamont Bridge, on the West- 
moreland side, is cut :— 
H. P. 1671. Omne solum forti patria est. 


On Barton Hall is inscribed :— 


Non est heec requies 1628, 


and on Barton Vicarage :— 
L. D. Non mihi, sed successoribus, 1637. 
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On an arched gateway at Asklam Hall is cut :— 


Thomas Sandford Esquyr 

For this payd meat and hyre 
The yeare of ovre Saviovre 

XV hundred and seventy fovre. 


Over a doorway at Hutton John is carved :— 


Andreas Hudlesten fieri fecit soli Deo honor et gloria. 1662. 


Catterlen Hall, now occupied as a farmhouse, has a tablet 
with the arms of Vaux on it, around which runs :— 


Let mercy and faithfulness never goye from ye. 


The following is carved below :— 


At thys tyme is 
Rowland Vaux 
Lorde of this 
place and buil 
ded thys hall yr 
of God 1577. 


Johnby Hall has the following :— 


O God, give me wisdom to belove thee ; 
and 


1583. Nicholas mys Grave maret Margaret Telleb heyre Thomas his sone maret 
Elisabet Dacre Willm his sonne here now dvell marret Isabel Heyre to Martendal. 
To God I praye be with us allvaie. 


The outer gateway of Brougham Castle has an inscription similar 
to that on Windsor Castle, in which William of Wykeham is ac- 
credited with recording ‘This made Wickham,’ which says briefly :— 


Thys made roger. 
Carlisle Castle has a tablet which like so many others has been 


brought from another position. It bears the arms of England 
and France, E-R., and tbe motto and date :— 


Dieu et mon Droit, 1577. 
Below runs :— 


Sumptib’ hoc fecit pp op Elizabeth Regina occiduas d’ns Scroop an regit oras. 


This was at first placed between the keep and Queen Mary’s 
tower, but has been removed to face the Captain’s tower. 
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M.H.D. Peregrinos hic nos reputamus. 1650. 


occurs on the house of Halton of Greenthwaite. 

Lancashire has a few specimens of inscriptions, chiefly on the 
fine Elizabethan mansions that were erected before the manufac- 
turing resources had been developed to such an extent as to con- 
vert the sylvan and rural features of the district into forests of 
factory chimneys. Speke Hall, about eight miles from Liverpool, 
is a very picturesque many-gabled mansion, black and white with 
half-timber work, or magpie, or post and petrel work. Along the 
verge beam below the windows in the central gable are the 
words :— 


This worke 25 yards long was wholly built by Edw. N. Esq.: Anno 1598. 


Round the frieze of the dining-room is carved :— 


Slepe. not. tell. y. hathe. consedered. how. thow. hathe. spent. y. day. past. if. 
thow. have. well. don. thank. God. if. othr. ways. re. pent. y. e. 


On the carved lintel of the doorway of Handforthe Hall runs :-— 


This house was builded in the year of our Lord God, 1557, by Miriam Brereton, 
Knight, whom maryed Margaret, daughter and heare of Willyam aeniieath, 
of Handforthe Chause, and had issue 6 sonnes and 2 daughters. 


On the tower at Whitehall runs :— 
Franciscus Salkeld, Esq. Thomas Salkeld. Hoc fecerunt 1580. 


A great fire occurred in Nantwich, Cheshire, in 1583, when 
150 houses and thirty shops were burnt in one night. Collections 
were authorised to be made all over the kingdom for help to 
repair these losses, and the following inscription, to be seen on 
one of the houses in the High town, is evidence of the great 
sympathy on the part of the queen :— 


God grant ovr ryal qveen in England longe to raign, 
For she hath pvt her helping hand to bild this towne again. 


On an old house in Tarporley, in this same county, are the two 
following distichs, accompanied by the crests and initials of Ralph 
Done, four other crests, and the coat of Arderne :— 
Ralphe Done Esquyer, the Lorde of thys place, 
Was an eade to this buldyng in every cace. 
Jhon Winter, 1586. 


Fenys quoth Jhon Newson hath kept hys promes just 
In buldyng of thys house in Awgust. 


Anno 1585, 
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At Dutton Hall, now used as a farmhouse, over the doorway, may 
be read a similar legend :— 


Syr Peyrs Dutton Knight Lorde of Dutton, and my lady Dame Julian his 
wife, made this hall and buylding, in the yere of oure Lord God a MCCCCCXIIL., 
who thanketh God of all. 


Over the great bay-window of Little Moreton Hall, as mentioned, 
runs the following statement carved in the woodwork :— 
God is al in al thing. This windows where made by William Moreton in the 


yeare of oure Lorde MDLIX. Rychard Dale Carpéder made this window by the 
grac’ of God. 


In Yorkshire, in a chamber in the great tower of Ripley Castle, 
is the following inscription carved on the frieze of the wainscot:— 


In the yere of owre Ld M.D.L.V. was this house buylded by Sir Wyllyam 
Ingoldby, Knight. Phillip and Marie reigning at that time. 


The old three-gabled hall at East Ardsley has over its doorway, 
dated 1632, the motto :— 

In Domino Confido, 
On Fountains Hall, near Fountains Abbey, built with the stones 
of the grand old abbey, occur the crests of Sir Stephen Proctor 
and his wife, with this motto :— 


Rien trovant, gaineray tout, 


which, bearing in mind the source of his materials, must have 
been singularly apposite. Some mottoes on a chimneypiece in 
Carbrook Hall, near Sheffield, should be mentioned :— 


Understanding reacheth Heaven. Understanding is a well-spring of life. 
Good understandings depart from evil. Ignorance is a beast. 


Near Ilkley, by Bolton Bridge, is a house which was once a bridge 
chapel, or wayside chapel, and on a great oak beam is cut :— 


Thou that wendest on this way, 
One Ave Maria thou shalt say. 


In the more central counties the examples get less numerous, 
and perhaps shorter. On the principal front of the antique, 
gabled, and latticed Leicester’s Hospital, Warwick, dated 1571, 
over the entrance to the courtyard is carved :— 

Droit et loyal. D.R. 


Over the door of the hospital for poor men at Weekly, near 


Kettering, is cut :— 
What thou doest do yt ia fayth. 
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A fireplace in the same locality, Boughton, has :— 


Ne sis Argus Foris et Domo Talpa, 


a recommendation not to be an Argus abroad and a mole at 
home, that would doubtless have its uses to the frequenters of 
the ‘long room” in which it is placed. 

Still among the apple-orchards of the cider counties, where 
the bright green meadows are dotted with white-faced kine, and 
the rivers curve through sheltered valleys, and placidly and 
leisurely sweep under old grey wide-spanned bridges, and ripple 
gently past flower-gardens and fruit-gardens and ruddy little 
villages, till they come to ruddier and riper towns, a few more 
may be found, but only a few. The cathedral city of Hereford 
has more than one. On a row of almhouses, whose sloping gardens 
look upon the river, may be read over the inner gateway a Latin 
notification that they were erected for ten paupers. And on 
another row, built of red brick, on the sunny side of St. Owen 
Street, may be seen on a tablet :— 

Mr. Williams Hospitall rebuilt 
1675. Bridstock Harford of y* 
Citty Esq. and being then Custos’ 

of the same and A good 
Benefactor herein. 
Feare God. 
Honor y* King. 
Relieve y® Poor. 
Hee tria sunt omnia. 


Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, a baronial residence, half castle 
and half hall, about seven miles west of Ipswich, built of bricks 
and flint, has an inscription on a carved stone panel over the west 


doorway :— 
Cecy Fait ala Je Je Dievl an de grace 1569. H. B. 


On the lintel of the house in which John Selden was born, 
Lacies, at Salvington, near Worthing, he carved two Latin lines 
to the effect :— 


Honest man whom I like, I am not shut: enter, be seated. 
Thief, you may go. I am not kept thus unfastened for you. 


Almshouses are very usually inscribed. ‘Fear God and 
honour the King,’ and ‘God’s providence is my inheritance’ are 
favourite mottoes on them. At Leominster a set of newly built 
almshouses is ornamented with the tablet formerly on the original 


Se ee 
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buildings, on which is sculptured the figure of a man holding a 
hatchet, with this legend in addition :— 


He that gives away all before he is dead, 
Let ’em take this hatchet and knock him on ye head, A.D. 1735. 


An almshouse of eleven dwellings at Minehead, Somerset, 
fronting the old market-place, says :— 

Robert Quirck, sonne of James Quirck, built this house Anno 1630, and doth 
give it to the use of the poore of this parish for ever. And for better 
maintenance I do give my two inner cellars at the inner end of the Key, and 


cursed be that man that shall convert it to any other use than to the use of 
the poore, 1630. 


Below is a representation of a ship, with the motto :— 


God’s Providence is my inheritance, R. Q. 


Another picturesque almshouse with an open gallery in front 
of it, in a neighbouring county, at Tiverton, has this wording 
upon the front :— 

John Waldron, merchant, and Richoard his wife 
Builded this house in tyme of their lyfe. 
At such tyme as the walls were fourtyne foote hye 


He departed this world, even the eightynthe of Julye. 
A.D. 1579. 


And at Walborough, still in Devonshire, is a small hospital 
founded by Lady Lucy Reynall in the days of the Stuarts, which 
has this touching inscription :— 


THE WIDOWES House. 1638. 
Is’t strange a prophet’s widowe poore should be? 
If strange, then is the Scripture strange to thee. 


On Wyatt’s row of ten almshouses, in Godalming, is inscribed 
over the chapel door :— 


This ospitall was given by Mr. Richard Wyatt of London, Esq. for tenn poore 
men wth sufficient lands to it for yeir maintenance for ever, 1622, 


On the north side of the narrow cosy High Steet, Rochester, 
stands the house for six poor travellers that was the scene of one 
of the most attractive of the Christmas numbers of ‘ Household 
Words.’ The front of it has been repaired, but the gallery of 
little cells running down one side of an open space in the rear 
that was made for the comfort of poor travellers, with a chimney 
in each tiny apartment according to the directions of the founder, 
is probably the same as has been there from the beginning. As 
will be seen by the following inscription, which is on an orna- 
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mental tablet over the front of the house, one of the mayors of 
Rochester endeavoured to keep the memory of the founder 
green :— 
Richard Watts, Esq 
by his will dated 22 Aug. 1579 
founded this charity, 
for six poor travellers 
who not being Rogues or Proctors 
may receive gratis, for one night 
Lodging, Entertainment, 
and four pence each. 
In testimony of his munificence, 
in honour of his memory, 
and inducement to his example, 
Nathl. Hood, Esq, the present mayor, 
has caused this stone, 
gratefully to be renewed 
and inscribed, 
* av. 1771. 


New Hall, in Essex, has two extremely interesting examples. 
This was once the property of Sir Thomas Boleyn, the father of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, and subsequently the residence of Henry the 
Eighth and of his eldest daughter. Queen Elizabeth presented 
it to Sir Thomas Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, whose heirs sold it to 
the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham stabbed by Felton. It was 
afterwards purchased by Oliver Cromwell; and General Monk 
lived in it too, After all this high fortune, a change set in and 
its extent was reduced. The additions made by Henry the 
Eighth were marked by his arms cut over a door, supported by a 
dragon and a greyhound, and by this legend on a scroll borne by 
a hawk and a lion :— 


Henricus Rex Octavus—Rex inclit. armis magnanimus struxit hoc opus 
egregium. 


Those made by Queen Elizabeth are indicated in an inscription 
over the entrance door of the hall :— 


Vivat Elizabetha. 
En terra la piu savia regina 
En cielo la piu lucente stella ; 
Virgine, magnanima, dotta, divina, 
Leggiadra, honesta et bella. 


On the margin of the Thames, amidst the emerald fields, 
embowered in trees, still stands part of the ruins of the ancient 
Medmenham Abbey in which Sir Francis Dashwood held his fes- 
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tivities, though some parts of the ancient pile are now modernised 
into a pleasant-looking hotel. Above a doorway is inscribed :— 


.Fay ce que voudras. 


The Welsh examples are of considerable interest, but not 
numerous. One relates to the knight mentioned by Shakespeare 
in ‘Henry V.’ as having been slain in the great encounter a 
herald is announcing to that monarch. After hearing of the 
French losses, Henry asks :— 

Where is the number of our English dead? Edward, the Duke of York, the 
Earl of Suffolk, Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam, Esquire : none else of name. 
This inscription is a Welsh pedigree sculptured on the stone 
mantelpiece of Sir John Games’s great hall at Newton, near 
Brecon :— 

John Games, the son and eldest heir of Edward Games, the son of John, the 
son of Morgan, the son of David Gam. 1582. On God depends everything. Games. 
Another mansion, Abermarlais, in Carmarthenshire, is similarly 
inscribed with a pedigree :— 

Urien Rheged, King of Rheged in Ireland, and King of Gwyr in South Wales, 
Lord of Is-Kennen, Karnwellon and Kydwelly. He was in King Arthur's time, 
and married his sister by the mother’s side, by whom he had Owen and Pasgen, 
with others, Urien was the fourth in descent of Coel, Emperor of Great Britain. 
At Wynnestay, the seat of the Wynnes, on a tower, and dated 1616, 
is cut :— 

Cui domus est victusque decens, cui patria dulcis, 
Sunt satis heec vite, caetera cura labor. 

There is a fine old mansion in Conway, known as Plas Mawr, 

which has a Greek inscription over the doorway :— 
Anechon, apechon. [With the Latin] Sustine, abstine. 


And on the house are the initals I.H.S.P.S. with the date 1585. 
Deeper in the heart of Wales, nearer the peaked mountains and 
tiny torrents and rushing rivers, in the neighbourhood of 
Llanbedr, Merionethshire, is a house with an inscription in Welsh 
cut into the stone over the door, which may be translated thus :— 


Hencrewalod. The true desire of the architect, 
He who made me from one end to the other, 
That welcome should be here to God and religion, 
While one stone rests upon another. 
Constructed by Edward and Elizabeth Jones 
1818, 


For an Irish example, mention may be made of one in the 
town of Galway. It is now built into a modern wall near the 
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spot where the mansion in which it was first placed once stood. 
This was the residence for some centuries of the Lynch family, 
one Spartan-minded member of which hanged his son from one of 
the windows after embracing him, to carry out a sentence of the 
law, and then shut himself up in the mansion, inconsolable, for 
the rest of his days. This legend says :— 


Remember deathe. Vaniti of Vaniti & al is bvt Vaniti. 


There are many more examples of these quaint old wordings 
on our ancient country-houses, and in our pleasant and pros- 
perous country towns and peaceful rural villages, especially on 
almshouses, which often set forth the pathetic charities ofthe 
founders very pithily and incisively. But perhaps sufficient 
have been gathered together in this survey to deepen and 
extend our general impression of the breadth of good feeling, 
piety, and charity that pervaded the land in the days of old, 
and which resulted in the benefits we all inherit in common. 

















MACDONALD’S RETURN. 


A LOVELY summer evening had succeeded a long day of persistent 
rain, as so often happens in the West Highlands, and when 
Wright proposed after dinner that we should take a stroll outside, 
I willingly consented. We lit our cigars in the porch, and walked 
down the drive under the trees, then with one accord pushed 
open the gate and stepped out on to the road which runs by the 
side of the loch. The red sunset glow had not yet faded out of 
the west, and a faint pink tinged the distant hills, but the moon 
had risen over the great shoulder of Ben More, and was sending 
long silvery gleams over the waters at our feet. Ben More’s top 
stood out clear and distinct against the cloudless sky, but the 
woods round its base, and the slopes and corries of the lesser hills 
were lost in deep purple shadow. The air was fresh and mild, 
there was not a breath of wind; not a sound was to be heard but 
the rush of the swollen burns, and the swirl of the water as the 
incoming tide met the outflowing river. We stood in silence for 
quite five minutes ; the scene was too beautiful to be disturbed by 
adjectives of admiration; then Wright said abruptly, ‘ Let’s go to 
the boathouse; I want to look at the Canadian canoe,’ and we 
moved on. 

An old man sitting on a stone disentangling a fishing-line 
rose up as we approached, and respectfully touched his cap. A 
boat lay ready at the water’s edge, a wretched old tub, patched 
and mended till very little of the original wood was left. I 
had noticed it in the boathouse when I was rowed across from 
the railway station on the other side of the loch a week before, 
and wondered why Wright did not break it up for firewood. 

‘Going out fishing in that old boat of yours, Malcolm?’ said 
Wright in his strong hearty voice. ‘ Why won’t you try one of mine 
for a change? It’s too clear a night for a good catch, surely ?’ 

‘I’m thinking, though, I’ll maybe get ane or twa,’ answered 
the old man with slow Highland drawl. He was a tall, gaunt old 
fellow, dressed in rough tweed clothes as patched and shabby as 
his boat; his dark deepset eyes had a half absent, half terrified 
expression, which they did not wholly lose even when he was 
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speaking. He came slowly and stiffly forward to help us to turn 
over the canoe, and examine the side. 

‘ That’s nothing,’ pronounced Wright after a brief inspection, 
‘a mere scratch on the varnish, but a touch on a stone knocks a 
hole in these things. Well, good night, Malcolm, and good luck 
to your fishing. Mind you let us have a few at the Lodge.’ 

‘ And is it I,’ said Malcolm, ‘ who knows so little of gentle- 
folks’ ways as to believe they will eat the fish of the sea day after 
day, with a salmon river not a mile away and the trout rising in 
every burn after the spate? Na, na, Mr. Wright, you have been 
a good friend to me, and I’m no going to impose on your kind- 
ness.’ 

‘Oh! I’m sure the cook will be glad of them for something or 
other,’ said Wright laughing; ‘she can make them into soup, 
or > He stopped short, for Malcolm was paying no attention, 
but staring straight in front of him with fixed and horrified eyes, 
his hands clenched, his stooping figure firm and erect. I turned 
to look in the same direction, and saw three bright bars of light 
which I knew must come from the hall windows of Duntornish 
Castle, a wonderful old place now belonging to Mr. Byles, of patent 
medicine fame. It is built on a rock jutting out into the loch, 
and parts of the building date from the thirteenth century. The 
hall has walls fifteen feet thick, and is lighted by three narrow 
windows on each side. There is, or rather used to be, a secret 
room at one place in the thickness of the wall, but it has been 
opened up, and papered, and painted, and decorated with Japanese 
fans and Aspinall’s enamel by the Misses Byles. Wright had 
been telling me at dinner how the whole castle had lately been 
fitted up with electric light, and the floor of the hall laid with 
parquet for dancing, and the old stone walls covered with common, 
badly carved oak panels. 

‘The Byles girls must have lit up for an after-dinner dance,’ 
said he, looking at Malcolm as he spoke. ° 

The old man started, and his weather-beaten face flushed an 
angry red, as with his still clenched fist upraised he muttered in 
Gaelic something which sounded uncommonly like a curse. Then 
without a word.or look at us he climbed into his boat, and pushed 
off into the moonlit loch, leaving the still tangled line lying on 
the beach. Wright picked it up, and flung it beyond high-water 
mark. ‘Poor old Malcolm,’ he said, ‘how he does hate those 
Byleses. And little wonder!’ 
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‘What have they done to him?’ I asked. ‘He seems fond 
enough of you.’ 

‘I was able to do him a good turn some two or three years 
ago,’ answered Wright, ‘ when Byles, in the course of his so-called 
improvements, came to the conclusion that Malcolm’s cottage was 
not smart enough to stand so near the castle, and proposed to pull © 
it down and turn the old man adrift. He came to me in the 
deepest distress. His fathers had lived on that same spot for count- 
less generations ; he was seventy-five, and a very few more years 
would see the end of him, but if he was turned out there was nothing 
before him but the workhouse. He is long past regular work, 
poor old fellow, and no one knows exactly how he manages to live, 
but he contrives to pick up a few shillings by selling fish to 
various families on the loch-side, and there is many a one about 
willing to give him what help they can. I went at once and 
remonstrated with Byles, but without the least effect, till at last 
a happy thought struck me, and I gave him to understand that if 
he turned old Malcolm out he might make sure that both the Duke 
and Lord Skerrymore should hear of it. Byles has never got 
beyond a bowing acquaintance with them, and has a vast respect 
for anyone who knows them at their own houses, so he gave in at 
once. I never liked the man, but his meanness on that occasion 
fairly disgusted me, and since then there has been a marked cool- 
ness between us.’ ? 

‘ That explains why Miss Byles gazed so long and wistfully at 
you in church last Sunday,’ I remarked. ‘ But what made Mal- 
colm so odd when the hall was lighted up just now?’ 

Wright gave a sidelong glance at me before he replied, ‘ It’s a 
queer story. I’m afraid you are far too sceptical to appreciate it 
properly, you who disbelieve in all ghosts and visions.’ 

‘Try me,’ said I; ‘a ghost story in a commonplace house in a 
crowded London street, and one by this lonely loch, are very dif- 
ferent things. But let us walk on, for it’s chill standing.’ 

‘I think,’ Wright began, ‘ you know something of the history 
of the old Macdonalds of Duntornish, and if you don’t you should 
go to Malcolm, and he will tell you by the hour of their wars with 
the Macleods, and fights with the surrounding clans, and marriages 
with the daughters of the kings of Scotland—horrible stories some 
of them are, full of treachery and-murder and fiendish revenge. 
They were a fierce, wild race, as proud as Lucifer and as fiery as 
hell, and they ruled the country far and wide from thisold castle of 
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Duntornish. But they fell upon evil times; they lost large parts of 
their lands after the risings of 1715 and 1745, and were heavily 
fined besides, so that by the beginning of this century most of 
their ancient power ahd influence was gone. Still Macdonald of 
Duntornish was a great person, welcome in any society, and the 
last laird but one was in his time a well-known man in London. 
He was a friend of the Prince Regent’s, he was in a crack High- 
land regiment, he was wounded at Waterloo, he diced, he drank, 
he gambled, he lived the regular fast life of his generation with 
the usual results. The estate was unentailed, and bit by bit was 
sold to pay his expenses ; my moors were bought by my grand- 
father in 1824, two years before the final crash came. He returned 
to Duntornish a ruined man, bankrupt in purse, health, and repu- 
tation, bringing a wife with him, a young girl belonging to some 
old English family as impoverished as his own, whose father had 
died in the debtors’ prison where Macdonald had spent six months. 
They lived very quietly, for his pride and reserve increased with 
poverty, and he saw next to nothing of his friends and neighbours. 
Malcolm was one of their few servants, and when Mrs, Macdonald 
died in 1828, on the birth of a son, he practically took charge of 
the child, for his young wife’s death was a great shock to Mac- 
donald, and he gradually slipped into permanent ill-health, his 
constitution being completely ruined by his previous life. When 
the boy grew older there were no funds to send him to school or 
college, so he lived on at home, taught by a series of more or less 
incompetent tutors, and spending the greater part of his days 
with Malcolm, from whom he drank in endless tales of the past 
greatness of his family. Still he grew up a splendid young fellow, 
my grandfather said, tall, and manly, and handsome, a first-rate 
shot and fisherman, and a universal favourite with young and old, 
rich and poor. The father of the present Duke took a great fancy 
to him, and had him constantly about, and in fact from the time 
he was eighteen he had more invitations than he knew how to 
accept, for he was a dutiful son and never cared to be long away 
from his father, and besides, he loved his old home as only a 
Highlander can. 

Malcolm generally accompanied him on these visits, and the 
story is that three days before Ronald’s twenty-first birthday 
they were rowing home across the loch one dark evening after a 
month’s absence, when suddenly they saw the hall of the castle 
ablaze with light. You must know that whenever a Macdonald 
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of Duntornish died, his dead ancestors were supposed to receive 
him solemnly in this same hall.’ 

‘ Another version of a well-known legend,’ said I. 

‘Precisely,’ answered Wright. ‘Well, as soon as Ronald 
Macdonald saw the lighted windows, without a word he threw 
himself into the water, swam to shore, climbed the rocks, and 
rushed to his father’s room. There, five minutes afterwards, 
Malcolm found him, kneeling beside the chair in which his dead 
father was lying back, a letter tightly clenched in his lifeless 
hand. I don’t vouch for all these details,’ Wright went on; ‘ no 
doubt various embellishments have been added to the story in the 
course of time, and I have never cared to distress Malcolm by 
questioning him on the subject. But it is certain that Macdonald 
had that very day received a letter from: his lawyers telling him 
that the creditors were going to foreclose, and when the grand 
funeral in the little ruined chapel was over ‘ 

‘Where is the chapel ?’ I asked ; ‘I don’t remember it.’ 

‘Byles pulled down what remained of it some years ago,’ 
answered Wright dryly, ‘and carted away the tombstones. Seeing 
them out of her bedroom window was too much for Mrs. Byles’s 
nerves. But it was there Macdonald was buried, and his grave 
was the last spot Ronald visited before he left Duntornish for ever. 
He went away without a penny, every stick and stone of the 
ancient possessions of his family in the hands of the creditors. 
The Duke paid his passage out to Calcutta, where an acquaintance 
had got him a post in a wealthy firm, but his pride was up, and he 
refused to accept further help from any one. Malcolm begged 
and prayed to accompany him, but he sternly forbade him to 
borrow the necessary money, and tried to console the poor sobbing 
wretch with talk of the time when he should return a rich man, 
and buy back Duntornish—you can imagine the boy’s day dreams. 
He went away, and year after year passed and he never returned. 
He met with one misfortune after another; the firm in whose 
employment he was became bankrupt, and he lost all the savings 
invested with them; he got another situation, but was obliged to 
give it up owing to a long illness from which he was months re- 
covering. Then he set up on his own account; but he was not 
the sort out of which good men of business are made, and all his 
attempts were failures, and what with that and his broken health, 
he seems at last to have given up all hope, and lived on as best 
he could, just managing to scrape together enough to keep body 
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and soul together. You have been in India and know what it 
takes to make life bearable there, so you can imagine what a 
miserable existence the poor fellow’s was: friendless, and ill, and 
poverty-stricken, and homesick ; he a man, mind you, who in his 
boyhood had been a petted favourite in some of the very best 
society in Scotland. They say he took to drink at last, and I 
really don’t wonder, though I dare say that accounts for a great 
deal of his persistent ill-luck. All this while there was many a 
one who would have gladly helped him if they had only known; 
but in his cursed Highland pride he would sooner have died than 
tell his wants. People didn’t visit India much in those days, and 
he never came home, and as most friendships which are only kept 
alive by letters gradually die down, poor Macdonald lost sight of 
his old friends and companions, and they were busy with their own 
affairs, and forgot him in their new relations and interests. But 
during these long thirty years of exile Malcolm was never forgotten; 
every New Year some trifling present would come, accompanied 
by a letter in which he said very little of himself or his doings, 
but asked innumerable questions about Duntornish, dwelling with 
an unforgetful persistence, which showed where his heart was, on 
the scenes of his early days. Malcolm showed me some of those. 
letters once, and it was pitiful to see how the bright hopes with 
which the boy started faded away as the years went by, and were 
replaced by hopeless, settled melancholy. Malcolm lived on in 
his cottage beside the castle; for though the estate passed through 
many hands he was always retained as caretaker and general 
factotum, and he never ceased to expect to see his master back 
some day. Matters went on thus till ten years ago, when one 
stormy March night Malcolm was coming home about twelve 
o’clock from a farmer’s up the loch where he sometimes did a day’s 
work in the lambing season. It was so late and the storm was so 
fierce that the farmer wanted to keep him, but he was afraid the 
gale might do some damage to the castle, and he wished to be on 
the spot in the morning in case anything had happened. You 
have no idea what a winter storm here is, or what it is to feel your 
way along this road on a pitch-black night with the wind howling 
down the glens, and the waves dashing on the shore, and the rain 
beating in your face. Malcolm fought his way step by step till 
on turning the shoulder of the hill he was in some degree sheltered. 
He raised his head and saw a bright light in front of him, which 
he knew must come from Duntornish Castle. No one but himself 
was at that time living within a mile of the place, and his first 
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thought was that some wandering tramp had got into the hall and 
had made a fire at which to warm himself ; but he soon recognised 
that the light was too brilliant to be thus explained. He set off 
at a run, and never stopped till he stood looking in at one of the 
windows, at first almost dazzled by the glare of light, the source 
of which he could not discover. The room was full of people— 
men and women, young and old, some clad in the Macdonald 
tartan, some in the costumes of bygone centuries, and Malcolm 
could not at first think why their faces were so strangely familiar. 
Then it suddenly flashed on him that he knew them from the old 
family pictures, some of which were still hanging in the castle. 
He glanced hurriedly down the long lines, recognising here a far- 
off grandfather, there a stately matron or fair young girl, till next 
the door he saw the last laird and his wife, he sitting in the chair 
in which he had been found dead, she standing by his side, a slight 
girlish figure, with soft brown curls falling on her shoulders. 
They were both watching the door, and now Malcolm saw that the 
eyes of every one of that ghastly company were looking the same 
way, waiting in still, speechless expectation. The storm beat 
against the castle, the waves broke sullenly on the beach below, 
the wind blew through the broken windows, and fluttered their 
garments and stirred their hair, but not a finger did one of them 
move as they stood there gazing at the door in motionless silence. 
A great dread fell upon Malcolm, and he clutched the window-sill 
to keep himself from falling as he waited in sick horror for the 
sight the next moment would reveal. The door slowly opened, 
and Ronald Macdonald appeared, a gaping red gash across his 
throat, from which the blood was pouring down over his breast. 
Malcolm knew him at once in spite of the changes years had made— 
the stalwart upright figure bowed and bent, the fair curly hair 
silver-white, the fresh young face worn and livid, the bright 
blue eyes sunken and fixed in a meaningless stare. The whole 
company pressed forward with outstretched hands, and then every- 
thing vanished from Malcolm’s sight, and he fell senseless to the 
ground. He was found lying outside the window at daybreak 
next morning by a chance passer-by, and carried to the nearest 
house, where some hours elapsed before he recovered sufficiently to 
tell his tale. Two days afterwards telegrams from India announced 
the murder of an Englishman, who was found in his bed with his 
throat cut, in a deserted and half-ruined bungalow on the out- 
skirts of Bombay. A cotton manufacturer identified the body as 
that of a Mr. Macdonald, who ten days before had come to him 
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wanting work, with a letter of introduction from a Calcutta firm, 
and further inquiries showed the murdered man was Ronald Mac- 
donald, formerly of Duntornish, the last representative of one of 
the oldest families in Scotland. His servant was found, and 
confessed that his master had been struck down by fever, and that 
he had run away terrified at his mad ravings, and left him to his 
fate. The man clearly proved he had nothing to do with the 
crime, and as a gold watch and one or two small trinkets belong- 
ing to Macdonald were missing, it is supposed he must have been 
robbed and murdered by some unknown person. It looked as if 
he had regained consciousness at the last, for there were some 
slight signs of a struggle, and an empty revolver was found lying 
on the bed, but no trace of the bullet could be discovered, and the 
servant could not remember whether the weapon was loaded or 
not when he left. The doctors made their report, and the hour 
at which they agreed the murder had been committed was the 
same, allowing for difference of longitude, as that at which Malcolm 
had looked through the window.’ 

‘A most remarkable coincidence,’ I said. ‘ But what an awful 
death! Did any one besides Malcolm see the light ?’ 

‘The answer to that question,’ said Wright slowly, ‘is to my - 
mind one of the strangest features of the whole story. You saw 
the stationmaster when you got out of the train the other day, 
didn’t you, a canny, long-headed Lowlander, from Pollockshields 
or some such place? At the time of Macdonald’s murder the 
station had just been opened, and this man had only been two 
days on duty ; he knew absolutely nothing of the country or the 
people hereabouts, and was not even aware of the name of Dun- 
tornish Castle. On the night in question he was awakened by the 
storm, and ‘being anxious about the safety of some newly erected 
shed, he went out to inspect it. The wind blew out his lantern, 
and he was returning to his house for a box of matches, when he 
saw across the loch, which between the castle and the station is 
only some five hundred yards wide, a clear brilliant light. He 
could see that it came from three windows, and once he says—I 
should tell you he is very long-sighted—he thought he saw the 
lower half of the three shafts of light somewhat obscured, as if 
figures were passing across. Then the light suddenly vanished, 
and all was total darkness. There is really something singularly 
inappropriate in seeing ancestral ghosts from a newly built station 
of the Caledonian Railway. But it’s a queer story, isn’t it?’ 
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THE SPINSTER. 


‘Tl arrive quelquefois des accidents dans la vie d'ou il faut étre un peu fou 
pour se bien tirer.’ 


SHE enjoys a limited income, invested for her by an officious 
relative in a Building Society. The income is very limited, and 
the Spinster spends quite half of it in journeys to and from town 
to look and see how the bonds are getting on in a Safe Deposit. 

She lives with her cousins. Their generosity is most beau- 
tiful. Quite an example to mankind. She pays them Nothing, 
absolutely Nothing. Generosity, in the feminine, always men- 
tions this, quite casually, when she pays calls. 

‘ John and I are delighted to be able to give her a home,’ she 
says. 

The stress upon the ‘give’ is so slight that it might almost 
be absent altogether. Tabitha does nothing in return for this 
superhuman kindness. That is, almost nothing. Full of tact and 
thoughtfulness, indeed, Generosity allows her to do a few little 
things about the house, that she may not feel so much under an 
obligation to dear John. Tabithais not atall accomplished. She 
belongs to a period when a smattering of Italian, a knowledge of 
the use of the globes, and a running spidery handwriting declared 
a young lady educated. But Generosity overlooks her deficiencies 
and kindly allows her to help the children with their lessons and 
superintend their practising. The eldest Generosity girl bounces 
about a good deal on the music-stool and plays wrong notes 
maliciously. She doesn’t really think, she says, that it’s the least 
use Tab hearing her practise. Tab has not an atom of style. 
Which is very true ; Tab’s only recommendation being an infinite 
store of patience and sweet temper. The Eldest further complains 
of Tab that she is so awfully prim. The Eldest suffers a good 
deal from this primness, and is infinitely to be pitied. How 
annoying it is to know, for instance, that Tab takes two hours 
getting up every morning, and adheres to an hour’s hair-brushing 
every night as if it were a religion! Generosity herself never 
heard anything so ludicrous as the way in which Tab clings to the 
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traditions of her youth. Because at the Deanery—Tab’s papa was 
an effete old dean—breakfast was at half-past eight and the family 
put on their clean clothing on Sunday ; Tab can scarcely believe in 
the morality of persons breakfasting at nine and donning clean 
garments on Saturday. She does not indeed express these out- 
rageous opinions, Generosity having given her to understand that 
she cannot air her ridiculous notions there. 

Her bedroom is a perfect portrait gallery of ancestors. She 
keeps an especial silk pocket-handkerchief to dust them with, 
which is used for no other purpose. The Eldest says she never 
saw anything so hideous as the old things, and would like to know 
why people’s ancestors always have great beaks of noses like that ; 
the Eldest’s own nose being an engaging little snub. . Tab’s 
family are like the nightly hair-brushing to her—a religion. No 
matter how disagreeable or how impecunious, alive or dead, 
provided they are relatives Tab is ready to take them to her 
heart. When the ne’er-do-weels are shipped off in despair by 
their friends to Buenos Ayres or the Transvaal, she writes them 
long letters full of affection—and enclosing a Post-office Order. 
It is thought that the relatives do not always read the letters. 
~ But there is no occasion on record in which they have not taken: 
kindly to the Order. 

Generosity, with the highest of motives, of course, does her 
best to shake Tab’s belief in her family. 

Generosity says, ‘ Isn’t it absurtl to see how proud the Joneses 
are of their uncle because he is a dean? Any one can be a dean. 
Isn’t it ridiculous, Tab ?’ 

A little colour rises in Tab’s worn face. It isto be feared that 
she is afraid of Generosity’s back-handed little stabs, and. has not 
the courage to make a spirited reply. .She says feebly, ‘ Oh, very.’ 

But her heart is as true as steel to that effete old papa. : 

Generosity is extremely kind to Tab, of course. Tab has all 
her meals with the family. And it.is by the merest chance that 
the legs of chickens and the jamless tarts always fall to her share. 
Tab herself always prefers the unpopular pudding. Tab is lament- 
ably weak. , ie't 

She goes errands for Generosity twenty times perhaps in an 
afternoon. Generosity’s maligners say she invents the errands to 
annoy Tab. But even if that were true—which of course it is not 
—Generosity’s aim is not attained. At the twentieth errand 
there is a little more colour than usual in Tab’s face, But that is 
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all. And that may easily come from the exercise she has taken. 


‘Generosity always prefaces her requests with ‘ As you have nothing 


to do, Tab,’ 

And Tab, of course, really has nothing to do. Only the little 
things about the house to which other people are superior or 
can’t waste their time over, or find, by reason of their higher 
intelligence and education, too much bother. 

Someone once said Tab was a maid-of-all-work, without 
wages. But that must have been someone who knew nothing of 
the immense kindnesses she receives from Generosity and John. 
Generosity, certainly, often reminds Tab, in a perfectly indirect 
and ladylike manner, how fortunate she is. 

‘T hear,’ she says, ‘the Mortons are going to have a cousin to 
live with them. Of course she is to pay—two pounds a week, I 
believe. Very kind of them to have her even on those terms, 
don’t you think? I believe someone suggested not letting her 
pay anything. But, as Mr. Morton says, that would be Quixotic 
generosity indeed.’ 

Tab says, ‘ Yes, indeed,’ meekly. 

Her intelligence is not of a high order. Perhaps she does not . 
apply these stories as she ought. But Generosity, thoughtful as 
ever, takes Tab’s want of sharpness into consideration, and gene- 
rally makes her meaning perfectly clear. 

If Tab had any proper pride, she would go. But she does 
not go. Perhaps she can’t’ afford the luxury of proper pride. 
Her dividends from the Building Society are ridiculously small. 
Perhaps also with a divine charity and an exquisite foolishness 
she believes that Generosity does not mean to be unkind. She 
bears, therefore, the thousand little daily insults which her bene- 
factress heaps on her, with an utter tameness and want of spirit. 
It is possible that if she rose and fought Generosity that lady 
might like her and treat her better. But Tab’s is the creed of 
meekness, forbearance, and gentleness. And she goes on toiling 
for the children, nursing them when they are ill, and doing odd 
jobs for Generosity with a patience and good temper wholly repre- 
hensible. One day comes the news that the Building Society has 
stopped payment. 

‘All the sensible shareholders,’ says Generosity, a trifle 
pointedly perhaps, ‘ will, of course, get some of their money back. 
But people who are so wealthy that they can sit at home and do 
nothing to recover it will, I suppose be swindled.’ 

4—5 
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Tab is understood to say that the Society must already be in 
great trouble, and she could not bear to give them extra worry on’ 
her account. 

‘My dear Tab,’ says Generosity, with considerable sharpness, 
‘how can you be so excessively idiotic ?’ 

There is, alas! much truth in Generosity’s unvarnished words. 
Tab is a perfect godsend to all the swindling persons and 
companies she encounters. She believes what they say, and 
follows their advice with a certain obstinacy which is vastly irrita- 
ting. She therefore is reduced through the Building Society to 
an annual income of fifteen pounds. And.when she receives that; 
it is with fear and trembling lest she has taken from the poor 
creatures what they can ill afford to pay her. 

About this time the Eldest comes out. She is not especially 
pretty. But she is audacious, which perhaps does just as well. 
Generosity is very fond of her, of course. Cannot béar the idea of 
ever being separated from her—equally of course. But, knowing 
that a girl is happier married, with beautiful self-sacrifice Gene- 
rosity sets about accomplishing this desirable end. Papa brings 
people home to dinner. Papa always enjoyed the society of young 
men. Once he brings home a veteran from the War Office. The 
veteran is not less than fifty. Still, he is a wonderfully young- 
looking man; and, quite casually of course, at an afternoon call 
Generosity finds out from a friend that he is really very comfort- 
ably off. By the merest chance, when he dines with them, the 
Eldest has on her prettiest dress and her most astounding 
manners. 

The War Office looks at her attentively through his eyeglass. 
He has not seen much of feminine society lately. In his young 
days—though he is, of course, by no means old—feminine society 
was perhaps less obtrusive. There can be no doubt from the way 
he studies the Eldest that he is immensely captivated by her 
frankness, dash, and originality. 

Tab is even quieter than usual during his visits. When he 
addresses her she is fluttered and agitated, and answers him with 
much perturbation, and, it is to be feared, not much sense. 

He addresses her, Generosity thinks, unnecessarily often. 
Perhaps he thinks she is a visitor; or perhaps that she pays. So 
Generosity mentions with the greatest possible delicacy of expres- 
sion, and, as usual, quite casually, that dear Tab is perfectly 
dependent upon us. The War Office puts up his eyeglass and 
looks at Generosity a little fixedly. 
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‘Poor thing!’ he says; ‘ Poor thing!’ 

Generosity can’t quite understand his tone. But after all, it 
is not worth troubling about. 

One evening Generosity comes to Tab’s bedroom to have a 
chat with her. She is quite condescending and good-tempered 
and pleasant. 

‘We shall have to part from dear Bertha soon, I fear,’ she says. 

Tab says ‘Why ?’ in an odd voice. 

‘Why !’ echoes Generosity impatiently, ‘ I should have thought 
even you would have seen how devoted he is to her.’ 

Tab says ‘ Yes’ feebly, and does not raise her foolish old face. 

‘I am perfectly certain of it,’ continues Generosity. 

Tab bends a little lower over her fine darning, and says nothing. 

And Generosity, aggravated at her unresponsiveness, observes, 
‘And very glad I am of it. I always consider to be unmarried is 
in some degree a slur upon a woman’s character.’ 

With this Parthian shot she retires. 

While Tab is singing that night in a ridiculous old voice which 
always breaks on the top notes, the War Office bends to turn a 
page and says something to her through the song. After that 
Tab’s quavers and trills are more ridiculous than ever ; and when 
she takes down her music her primly mittened hand shakes like a 
leaf. Generosity is particularly caustic that evening; and Tab’s 
answers are wider of the mark than usual; so much so that the 
Eldest says to the War Office that she really believes Tab is in 
love with someone. She has been so truly idiotic lately; so 
frightfully sentimental, you know. 

The War Office says ‘ Indeed,’ and looks at the Eldest through 
his eyeglass, as usual, in a sort of mild surprise. 

That evening he has an interview with Generosity and John. 
Generosity’s surprise is not mild, nor her indignation ; and she is 
constrained to tell Tab that she has behaved like a viper. 

The War Office and Tab are believed to be supremely happy ; 
so frightfully sentimental, you know. Generosity after a time 
consents to visit them. As they have a delightful house for the 
girls to stay in and see a great deal of nice society (masculine), 
she makes herself very affable and affectionate. The War Office 
is occasionally a little rude to her, and continues to stare at her 
through his eyeglass in an extraordinary manner; but Tab, full 
of gratitude for all the kindness she has received, is boundlessly 
tender, loving, and kind. 

But then Tab was always a fool. 
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TOURNAMENTS AND MATCHES. 


I BELIEVE some excellent people are persuaded that this’ age 
is specially marked by the spirit of ‘competition,’ and that it 
must therefore be set down as tainted or degenerate. If ‘by’ this 
they mean that we do not always take the best way to decide 
between rivals, and that our tests of individual fitness leave much 
to be desired, I should be disposed to agree with them.’ ‘Too 
many men who pretend to be qualifying themselves for a post’ are 
only cramming and calculating how they can best satisfy or 
deceive the examiner. They consult a cunning ‘ coach,’ whose 
long experience in examinations, or rather the way in which some 
particular Board or set of officials will conduct’ them, enables him 
to foresee the day and guess the spot on and in which such and 
such an inquiry will be made about the candidate’s geography, 
algebra, German, or chemistry. Thus he pops a little parcel of 
facts and figures into the place where he has reason to suspect that 
the spoon of the examiner will be dipped. And when this morsel 
is the only bit of meat in the candidate’s pot, I quite agree with 
our educational conservative croakers in thinking that our exist- 
ing methods of discernment are grievously defective, and that it 
is possible to swear too much—however seriously—by examina- 
tions. 

But all life is an incessant, insistent, continuous ‘ examina- 
tion’; and to talk of ‘ competition’ being peculiar to any age is 
to talk nonsense. The whole economy, progress—nay, existence 
—of this world depends upon it. ‘ Beasts and all cattle, worms 
and feathered fowls,’ are born, live, and die in an atmosphere of 
which all the schools, senate-houses, colleges, universities, in exist- 
ence, and the entire plant, machinery, and manifold appliances of 
the enquiring scholarly official world, are no better than an imita- 
tion. 

Nothing thrives or survives without ‘ competition.’ I am not 
sure when the phrase ‘survival of the fittest’ came into being ; 
but, anyhow, it is the offspring of some scientific evolutionist 
brain, and suggests the picture of a long-drawn procession of 
living creatures (though where they got their life from isnot 
stated), resulting in the appearance of ‘man’ as he now is, and 
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an implied assumption that the founder of his family was by; no 
means a geritléman to be proud of. And. yet, the remotest efforts 
of an ambitions sponge in the development of a! Shakespeare, 
assuming them'to have been successfully made, are kin to those 
of a candidate! for a university scholarship, or of the leader of 
the Opposition who aspires to be Prime Minister, when the one 
looks at his rivals sitting round the examination-table, or the 
other waits for the ‘ tellers ’ after a motion of ‘ No confidence’ has 
been put:to the House. There was no calendar to print, the name 
of that antediluvian weed which got the better of its companions 
and lived to suck the juice of some prehistoric Cambridge meadow, 
there was no: Hansard to chronicle the success with which one 
primeval troop'iof monkeys subjugated another; and yet. the 
‘records of creation’ go to show us that the ‘ struggle for, exist- 
ence’ seen in the college and the senate is only a continuance of 
that which determined the ancient survival of the strongest: apes 
and plants. Every age has been one of ‘ competition.’ This has 
furnished the motive of all ‘tournaments and matches.’ Even 
when they may have seemed to be mere spectacles and entertain- 
ments, the ‘display’ has been that of the ‘best’ endurance and 
skill. The performers have striven for applause, competed directly 
with opponents, or run a race against time. 

Though the retention of the word ‘tournament’ links our 
modern shows:and contests with the most famous of the middle 
ages, and. though there was much more pageantry of old, with 
(possibly): moré men killed than at football, the combatants now 
come from much greater distances to contend, and a far wider 
interest is taken in their strife. There are, indeed, no trumpeters 
to signal: the opening of a match at Lord’s between two hemi- 
spheres (this is:preceded by a ‘toss *), but Australian and English 
newspapers announce it to listening millions throughout the 
world. : Queens of beauty sit on the box-seats of drags instead of 
gilded thrones, and when the lists are closed, though no gorgeous 
herald proclaims: the victor’s name, a hundred telegraph clerks 
immediately tick off the news to the four quarters of the. globe. 
There is:no splintering of ‘ lances’ in these days, but. ‘records’ are 
broken by:more combatants—including iron ocean-going steamers, 
as eager as armour-clad knights. 

I do not knéwiwhy the word ‘tournament’ has. ‘come to be 
used in reference/to’some contests, while others. are spoken of as 
‘matches ’*} but!I suppose it implies that a crowd of competitors 
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is thinned down till one survives as ‘champion,’ pairs of com- 
batants being pitted against each other to be killed off. Thus, of 
all noiseless leisurely contests in the world, that among chess- 
players has come to be called a ‘tournament’; but though the 
survival of the fittest player at lawn tennis is said to have engaged 
in one, chief solitary honours in leaping, running, throwing the 
hammer, &c., are won at ‘ sports,’ the Queen’s prize is taken at a 
‘meeting,’ and the single oarsman triumphs after a sculling- 
‘ match,’ while if eight row in a boat it is termed a ‘race,’ the 
struggle being known as a ‘ regatta’ when sails are used. Noone 
would think of calling the contests at Newmarket or Doncaster 
anything but ‘ races,’ though impeded efforts of horses universally 
take the name of steeple-‘ chases.’ I should like, however, to 
know whether any subtle relationship between ‘love’ and ‘ war’ 
(wherein alone ‘all’ conduct, however cunning and deceptive, is 
said to be ‘ fair’) has given the name of ‘ engagements’ to the 
serious meetings of the two sides. At any rate, however long the 
parties may have been beating about the bush or looking for one 
another, when they come to realise their intentions the business 
is so described. 

War between nations is, of course, the greatest outlet or 
example of that competitive spirit which produces tournaments 
and matches, and we see it rehearsed, on a growing scale, year 
after year, in military and naval manceuvres, Even in this small 
island we may perceive, I fancy, an increasing appetite for ‘ sham 
fights,’ down to the burning of powder by two or three companies 
of volunteers in the fields around a provincial town. But I venture 
to think that the first employment of all these instructed men 
would, in actual warfare, be most deadly—except so far as they 
had learned to ‘find cover.’ As it is, one does not want the 
decision of an ‘ umpire’ to perceive that whole regiments would 
be swept away if they acted in a battle as they sometimes do on 
a ‘ field-day,’ when cartridges are blank. No doubt you can learn 
much about the unpleasantness of war by marching in the rain 
for hours and sleeping on damp ground. The rapid judging of 
distances, too (which is of first moment in real warfare), can hardly 
be taught except under hurried and suddenly changing conditions ; 
but, whatever skill officers may acquire in the handling of ‘masses’ 
at sham fights, the individual soldier himself is likely to have his 
eyes very unexpectedly opened when he finds the other side 
shooting at him as if he were a ‘target,’ and without the hoisting 
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of a red flag to indicate his intentions or ascertain that no one 
was in danger. His first impression on being hit would probably 
be that it was ‘ accidental,’ and ought tobe reported. Interesting 
as sham fights may be to those who look on and are able to under- 
stand what they see, it is hard for any but military readers to get 
any entertainment, let alone instruction, out of the long ‘ reports’ 
with which they are honoured by the newspapers. The ‘sham’ 
feature of the business comes to be more prominent when it 
appears in print, except, perhaps, when some ludicrously gross 
blunder has been made, such as the uninitiated can enjoy, but the 
nature of which spectators may have missed. At the best, civi- 
lians are sorely perplexed by what they see, if the operations are 
conducted on a large scale. There is one display of mimic 
warfare, though, which is invariably popular, and that is the 
military tournament now held every year at Islington. You are 
not blinded by dust or soaked with rain, as at Aldershot; but 
samples of every arm in the service are collected for you under 
cover and within sight. The impression of the British Army 
which this leaves on the mind is unquestionably gratifying. If 
a small handful of it is such as this, what must the whole of it 
be? With what sounding whacks, display of skill, and reserve of 
energy do not the combatants distinguish themselves! And the 
horses (who, presumably, fail to distinguish between the real and 
the sham) enjoy fighting as much as the men. The crowd 
rejoices, and even the taxpayer is tempted to believe that he gets 
more than he thought for his money. 

It is by the naval manceuvres, however, that the British public 
(at least, the reading part of it) is most bewildered. It seems so 
impossible for a big ship to conceal itself on the flat sea that the 
notion of two fleets playing hide-and-seek would appear to be a 
mere nautical joke. Still, the fact that the ‘ Blue’ has really 
spent a week or so looking in vain for the ‘ Red’ opens one’s eyes 
to the deceptive publicity of the ocean, and hints at the incal- 
culable mischief which can be done by a swift solitary privateer. 
That is one of the lessons set by these naval manwuvres. They 
also show the great inferiority of steam to ‘wind’ in the conduct 
of war at sea. In the first place, sheer seamanship—skill in 
making the best use of a breeze (once thought to have been a 
British excellence)—becomes wholly useless. This is recognised 
by the fact that some of the latest-built and (presumably) deadliest 
fighting-ships have no masts or sails. The advantage (such as it 
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is) of this is, however, shared by both sides when two rich nations 
are pitted against each other afloat. An obvious ‘disadvantage’ 
appears in the fact that when a fleet is ‘under sail’ (to use the 
old term), if one or two ‘ break down,’ they must be left behind, 
to be an easy prey; otherwise, the progress of all has to be 
delayed, and thus the immediate (or projected) scheme of the 
admiral in command is knocked on the head. Moreover, even if 
no bearings ‘heat,’ no pipes burst, no boilers ‘ prime’ (whatever 
that means), and the whole squadron is equally supplied with fuel, 
so that (no accidents happening) it could hold together through- 
out the same cruise, all must in time go somewhere to ‘coal.’ 
Our old ships were not compelled to return periodically for a fresh 
supply of wind, or to send out stores of it beforehand to distant 
ports. Nor were governments obliged to pay so much for it ‘ per 
ton.’ Altogether, one does not wonder at the expressive language 
of old ‘salts’ when they say what they think about the ‘iron 
pots’ in which hundreds of good men can be sent to the bottom 
by a sneaking torpedo-boat, without the chance of firing a shot or 
striking a blow. 

Turn from this ghastly prospect to some life-giving forms of 
competition. It is difficult to say whether cricket, football, or a 
boat-race presents the most wholesome attractions, and produces 
the best results both in the individual and in the ‘side’ or crew. 
Perhaps they are most evident in cricket. There a man learns 
not only to back up his fellows with loyalty, but is provided with 
legitimate opportunities for distinguishing ‘ himself.’ I know that 
in the starting of a rustic club every one wants to ‘bowl.’ The 
action commends itself as being distinctly and repeatedly aggres- 
sive. But though obvious excellence finally determines that the 
handling of the ball shall be exclusive, each man has a ‘bat’ in 
his hand at each innings, and with it the chance, not only of 
shedding honour on his county or side, but of improving an indi- 
vidual ‘record’ without detracting from the glory of his com- 
panions. Nay, the more he distinguishes ‘ himself’ the more are 
they pleased and the public appreciative. Of course this comes to 
pass, to.a certain extent, in a football match, or a boat-race. But, 
in cricket, individual prowess is far more distinctly perceptible 
and recognised, All can easily perceive and apprehend that per- 
sonal performance which may be missed in the rush and scrimmage 
of football. So also in a boat-race. The ‘cox’ or captain may be 
aware that‘much is owing to this or that man, and, possibly, that 
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without his individual, exertions(however well the rest pulled) the 
race might have been lost.vcBut those on the bank can hardly 
be expected to know this. .Td them it is the crew which’ wins, 
and they pay no heed to the skilled reporter's remark that. the 
rowing of ‘number five’ wasisuper-excellent. 

This effacement of ‘self};(though each ought to feel as. if 
the’ result depended upon his; doing his. very best) commends ‘our 
chief ‘ corporate’ games to the moralist and the sportsman, inas- 
much as «it ‘teaches the virtues of harmony, obedience, and 
(especially-to the captain or umpire) of responsibility. It is not 
always, of course, that the ruling of these officials is recognised 
with a smile ;-still, it is final, however trying and secretly resented. 
I think of an incident at a country cricket match where a rustic 
judge had been strictly instructed that no. appeal could be allowed 
from his decisions. A ‘bail’ somehow came off the wicket. 
‘How’s that, umpire?” said the batsman. ‘ Out,’ cried he. 
‘ Yeow lie!’ was the response. ‘I kneaw I du,’ replied the judge 
(in fact, he had been looking another way at the moment, but the 
word had been spolsen)-o-t I kneaw I du, but I'll ha’ yeow out for 
all that !?:: 

In spite of an occasional miscarriage of justice, however, and 
though too many men spend their athletic youth in ‘ pot-hunting,’ 
one is glad to see reported prominence given to matches in which 
success inevitably depends upon the unselfishness of the players, 
and the intérest of the'public upon a conviction that there can be 
no ‘cross’: in the matter. Sometimes, indeed, a ‘side’ .goes to 
pieces under an apparently unaccountable influence ; but, asa 
rule, the great law that)‘a game is not lost till it is won’ Keeps it 
together to the last. Spectators, especially at cricket, seldom 
wholly despair for their friends, and the men themselves, who have 
played many a match while young, carry into later life an’ unde- 
fined but deeply rooted conviction that it is always well to work in 
accord, with others, and bad to ‘ give in,’ however black the outlook 
may be. ©: 

It is curious thati when men have contests among Sinmolen 
‘ fair play’ is regarded as essential by the players and the public, 
but that the moment they are associated with horses the: whole 
business is tainted with deceit. How is it that an animal, emi- 
nently capable of honest attachments, and careless of results:(since 
when his rider is killed on his back he returns eager to the charge), 
should give:such am ill odour to the words ‘ horsey.’ and ‘jockey’? 
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But so it is. Though gentlemen of unquestioned honour are con- 
spicuous on the ‘ turf, and any one found to be guilty of cheating, 
from the nobleman to the ‘ welsher,’. meets with severe sentence, 
if not Lynch law, something in the atmosphere of a horse-race 
forbids an interest in it to the chief representatives of social 
morality. Nothing, indeed, is said against the presence of a Judge 
at Newmarket ;. but if an Archbishop were to be seen in the 
‘ paddock’ the most distant relations of Mrs. Grundy would be 
held to be justly offended, and an impulse given to Disestablish- 
ment. Nobody, however, objects to his taking an interest in the 
University boat-race, and if he should happen to have rowed 
in it himself, and write his own memoirs, you may be sure he 
does not forget to mention it with proud conrplacency. 

Talking of horses, the match between the fox and the hounds 
is less likely to commend or justify itself to the non-sporting 
public in these days, by reason of the multitude of hunting prints 
which are exhibited in shop windows. The unsupported pluck of 
Reynard, the overwhelming majority of dogs, and the crowd of 
riders, accentuate the contrast between the two sides so much that 
(according to a foxhunter’s view of the matter) one is tempted 
into heretical thoughts. The hunting of carted deer, or, as it has 
been called, the ‘ chasing of a tame cow from one market-garden 
to another,’ does not lend itself to the efforts of impassioned art. 
I do not call to mind a print of ‘ buckhounds’ in full ery, and if 
there were fewer representing the glory of being ‘ in at the death’ 
(the odds being fifty to one against the defendant) foxhunters 
might enjoy themselves quite as much, and the business (unrealised 
in its details by the engraver) be left to the indulgent imagination 
of the unsportsmanlike. 

I wonder how many of my readers were ever present at a 
billiard-match. It is intensely interesting to those who know 
something of the game, but, I should think, soon dull beyond 
endurance to others. Then, too, you must be comparatively near 
to the table in order to apprehend the niceties of the performance, 
and realise the mischief of hard hitting. It is, indeed, the almost 
drawling gentleness of a good player which fails to win the 
admiration of the unlearned. He hardly seems to make a ‘stroke’ 
at all. The noun is far too energetic to suit the little taps and 
touches with which he wins the game. But it is an abiding 
lesson for a beginner to see a ‘champion’ play. 

Of all the ‘tournaments’ I ever saw, one among ‘ dairymaids ’ 
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at an agricultural show was perhaps the last to associate itself 
with that heroic procedure which such a word suggests. There 
were about forty of them, armed with ‘ churns,’ and started at the 
same moment to make butter against time. Each came provided 
with a watch, and the temptation was almost irresistible to turn 
the handle of the machine as quickly as possible. But no; butter 
must be ‘humoured,’ not driven. The silent lists were filled with 
the provokingly deliberate ‘ flip, flop’ of forty churns. One of 
the slowest combatants won the race. I never realised more 
plainly that ‘ most haste is worst speed.’ . 

The air is so heavily charged with the spirit of ‘ competition,’ 
and every paper feels itself bound to give so much space to 
‘sporting intelligence,’ that it would be endless to attempt a pro- 
duction of even a list of the shapes under which ‘tournaments’ 
and ‘matches’ present themselves. Still, it might be worth re- 
membering that ‘recreation’ and the real enjoyment of play are 
often wholly forgotten or ignored in the voracious effort to ‘ break 
a record,’ 
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A WIDOW’S TALE. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue Bamptons were expecting a visitor that very afternoon : which 
made it all the more indiscreet that young Fitzroy should stay so 
long practising those duets with May. It wasasummer afternoon, 
warm and bright, and the drawing-room was one of those pretty 
rooms which are as English as the landscape surrounding them— 
carefully carpeted, curtained and cushioned against all the eccen- 
tricities of an English winter, yet with all the windows open, all 
the curtains put back, the soft air streaming in, the sunshine not 
too carefully shut out, the green lawn outside forming a sort of 
velvety extension of the mossy soft carpet in which the foot sank 
within. This combination is not common in other countries, 
where the sun is so hot that it has to be shut out in summer, and 
coolness is procured by the partial dismantling of the house. 
From the large open windows the trees on the lawn appeared like 


-members of the party, only a little withdrawn from those more 


mobile figures which were presently coming to seat themselves 
round the pretty table shining with silver and china which was 
arranged under the acacia. Miss Bampton, who had been watch- 
ing its arrangement, cast now and then an impatient glance at the 
piano where May sat, with Mr. Fitzroy standing over her. He 
was not one of the county neighbours, but a young man from 
town, a visitor, who had somehow fallen into habits of intimacy it 
could scarcely be told why. And though he was visiting the 
Spencer-Jacksons, who were well known and sufficiently creditable 
people, nobody knew much about Mr. Fitzroy. It is a good 
name: but then it is too good a name to belong to a person 
of whom it can be said that nobody knows who he is. A Fitzroy 
ought to be so very easily identified: it ought to be known at 
once to which. of the families of that name he belongs—very 
distantly perhaps—as distantly as you please; but yet he must 
somehow belong to one of them. 

This opinion Miss Bampton, who was a great genealogist, had 
stated over and over again, but without producing any conviction 
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in her hearers, Her father asked hastily what they had to do with 
Fitzroy that they should insist on knowing to whom he belonged. 
And May turned round upon her little, much too high, heel and 
laughed. What did she care who he was? He had a delightful 
baritone, which ‘ went’ beautifully with her own soprano. He was 
very nice-looking. He had been a great deal abroad, and his 
manners were beautiful, with none of the stiffness of English 
manners. He did not stand and stare like Bertie Harcourt, or 
push between a girl and anything she wanted like the new curate. 
He knew exactly how to steer between these two extremes, to be 
always serviceable without being officious, and to insinuate a 
delightful compliment without saying it right out. This was 
May’s opinion of the matter: and then he had such a delightful 
voice! So that this stranger had come into the very front of 
affairs at Bampton Leigh, to the disturbance of the general 
balance of society, and of many matters much more important 
than an agreeable visitor, which were going on there. For ex- 
ample, Bertie Harcourt had almost been banished from the house : 
and he was a young Squire of the neighbourhood with a good 
estate and very serious intentions; while the Spencer-Jacksons, 
with whom Mr. Fitzroy was staying, were not above half pleased to 
have their novelty, their new man, absorbed in this way. Mrs. 
Spencer-Jackson was a lively young woman who liked to have a 
cavalier on hand, whom she could lend, so to speak, to a favourite 
girl as a partner, whether at carpet dance or picnic, and dispose of 
according to her. pleasure—an arrangement which Mr. Fitzroy 
had much interfered with by devoting himself to Bampton-Leigh. 

These things were being turned over in her mind by Miss 
Bampton, while she sat looking out upon the lawn where every- 
thing looked so fresh and cool under the trees. She was busy 
with her usual knitting, but this did not in any way interfere with 
the acuteness of her senses, or the course of her thoughts. Though 
May and she were spoken of as if on the same level, as the Miss 
Bamptons, this lady was twenty years older than her sister, and 
had discharged for half of that time the functions of mother to 
that heedless little girl. May had made Julia old, indeed, when 
she had no right to be considered old. When the mother died she 
had been a handsome quiet young woman, thirty indeed, which is 
considered, though quite falsely, an unromantic age, yet quite 
capable of being taken for twenty-eight, or even twenty-five, and 
with admirers and prospects of her own. After her mourning 
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was over shé had become Miss Bampton, the ferninine head of the 
house, managing everything, receiving the few guests her father 
cared to see, who were almost all contemporaries of his own, as if she 
were as old as any of them—and had moved up to a totally 
different level of life. Such a transformation is not unusual in a 
widower’s house. Miss Bampton took the position of her father’s 
wife rather than of his daughter, and no one thought it strange. 
If she sacrificed any feelings of her own in doing so, no one found 
it out. She was a mother to May; she had found her position, it 
seemed, taken possession of her place in the world, at the head of 
a house which was her own house, though it was not her husband’s 
but her father’s, It was generally supposed that the position 
‘suited her admirably, and that she had never wished for any other : 
which indeed I agree was very probably the case, though in such 
matters no one can ever be confident. It was thus that she hap- 
pened to be so absorbed in May, so watchful of this (she thought) 
undesirable interposition of Mr. Fitzroy, of the partial with- 
drawal of Bertie Harcourt, and of many things of equal, or rather 
equally little, moment to the general world. 

And this was the afternoon when Nelly Brunton, the little 
widowed cousin from India, was coming on her first visit since her 
return. It was true that a year had elapsed or more since the 
death of Nelly’s husband: but Miss Bampton felt that to receive 
the poor little widow in the very midst of the laughter, the songs, 
the foolish conversation and excitement of a love affair, or at the 
least a strong flirtation, was the most inappropriate thing that 
could be conceived. Poor Nelly with her life ended, so soon— 
come back with all gaieties and gladness for ever shut out, the 
music silenced, the very sight of a man (Miss Bampton felt) made 
painful to her—to a life much more subdued and quiet than old- 
maidenhood, she who had always been such a bright little thing, 
full of fun and nonsense! Good Julia figured her cousin to her- 
self in a widow’s cap (which, however, whatever people may say, is 
a most becoming head-dress to a young woman), pale, smiling 
quietly when her sympathy was called upon, shrinking aside a 
little from a laugh, thinking of nothing but her two little children, 
in whom she would, no doubt, poor thing, begin to live a subdued 
life by proxy—and whom she had called, in that very touching 
letter, the sole consolations of her life. Poor little Nelly! who 
would no doubt break down altogether when she came in to 
this old place, which she had. known in the brightness of her 
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youth—and who ought, at least, to be received by her reidtions 
alone, not in a stranger’s presence. Miss Bampton grew very 
restless and unhappy as the time went on. She heard the pony 
carriage drive out, which May ought to have driven down to the 
station to meet her cousin. May had found time to run out to 
tell Johnson that he must go himself, that she could not be ready, 
and the sound of the wheels upon the gravel felt like a reproach 
to Julia who was not in the least to blame. How dreadful to send 
only a servant to meet her—considering how much had come and 
gone since she last stopped at that station! When the carriage 
had gone, Miss Bampton, who felt it her duty, though she was 
not in the least wanted, to remain in the drawing-room while all 
this practising was going on, could not keep still. She went and 
came into the inner drawing-room, she took out books from the 
shelves and put them back again, she laid down her knitting and 
took it up, she looked at the clock first in one room, then in 
another, and compared them with her watch. Finally, she came 
up to the performers just as they came to the end of a song. 

‘That was very nice,’ Miss Bampton said. ‘I think you have 
it perfect. May, poor Nelly may be here at any moment; don’t 
you think you should shut the piano before she comes in ?’ 

‘Why ?’ said May, swinging round upon her stool to look her 
sister in the face. 

‘Oh! Well, dear, I don’t know that I can explain. Nelly, that 
used to be so fond of all these things herself, coming home a 
widow, deprived of everything—I think that explains itself, 
dear.’ 

‘Is this lady, then, a statue of woe, covered with crape and 
white caps and streamers ?’ said Fitzroy. 

‘I think I see Nelly like that,’ cried May, with her fingers 
running up and down the keys, ‘We can manage this trio when 
Nelly comes.. You know, Julia, she was always the merriest little 
thing, ready for any fun. What nonsense to try to make us 
frightened of Nelly!’ 

‘In the first place, she is much older than you are,’ said Miss 
Bampton, with something as nearly like anger as she ever showed 
to her sister, ‘so how you can speak so confidently—I gan’t tell, I 
am sure, whether she may wear a widows cap. They don’t, I 
believe, in India ; but I am very certain, May, that you should 
have gone down to the station to meet her, and that it will be a 
painful thing for her, poor dear, though I hope the feeling may 
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not last—to come back to this house after her trouble, she that has 
been so happy here.’ 

‘ Why does she come, then?’ said May, with a any ‘If I 
had thought ‘we were to give up everything to Nelly, and go sigh- 
ing through all the house 

‘Weep upon her shoulder,’ pence the young man, in a low 
tone. 

‘T must say,’ cried Miss Barnpton, fluttering her feathers like 
a dove enraged, ‘that though® this sort of talk may be funny and 
fashionable and all that, I find it in very bad taste. There is the 
carriage coming back, and if you have no real sympathy for your 
cousin, I hope you'll at least shut down the piano and meet her 
without a song on your lips‘and a grin on your face!’ 

This tremendous Parthian shaft Miss Bampton discharged as 
she hurried out, with an almost. pleased consciousness, soon to be 
changed into remorse, of the foree of the dart. A grin on May’s 
face! To think that her laugh,'which Mr. Fitzroy compared to 
silver bells and all manner of pretty things, should be spoken of 
as'a grin! May closed the piano with a eed like a blow. 

“We shall have to stop; I suppose,’ she said, a 
‘though I did want so much to try over that last again.’ 

'*And I suppose I oughtito ‘fly,’ said Fitzroy. ‘Must I? I 
should like to have one peep at this wonderful widow before I leave 
you, dissolved in tears 

‘Oh, don’t talk woeaet said May, with the faintest little 
frown upon her forehead. It is one thing to laugh or jeer in your 
own person at your family arrangements, and quite another thing 
to have your laugh echoedby a stranger. ‘I suppose I must go 
and meet her,’ she addedy quickly, and hurried out, leaving him 
alone by the piano. 4 

If Mr. Fitzroy had been a young man of delicate feelings, it 
is probable that he would have disappeared by the window, and 
delivered ‘his friends from his unnecessary presence at. such a 
moment. But his feelings were quite robust so far as other people 
were concerned, and his ‘curiosity was piqued. He stood calmly, 
therefore, and waited till the party returned. He listened to Miss 
Bampton’ little cries and exclamations, subdued by the distance 
but yet distinguishable. * Dear Nelly! dear Nelly! So glad, so 
glad’ to:see you!. Welcome back to us all! Welcome! oh, my 
dear, my dear!’ Thenza little sound of crying, then ‘Oh, Nelly, 
dear f’ from May; and kisses, and a note or two of a new voice, 
‘Dear old Ju! dear Maysey,’ different, not like the tones of the 
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sisters, which resembled, much unlike as their personalities were. 
Then there sounded old Mr. Bampton’s tremulous bass. ‘ Well, 
Nelly, my dear; glad to see you back again.’ To all this commo- 
tion Percy Fitzroy listened, amused at the self-revelation in the 
different tones. It was highly impertinent on his part to stay, 
and without reason ; but his mind was not much disturbed by that. 

Then the little procession streamed in, May first, pushing open 
the door, Miss Bampton after, with the newcomer’s arm affection- 
ately and tightly drawn through hers, Mr. Bampton lumbering 
behind, with his heavy tread. The newcomer—ah! she was cer- 
tainly worth a second look. She was covered with crape, with a 
long veil falling almost to her feet; but it was apparent to 
Fitzroy’s very sharp and experienced eyes that the crape was rusty 
and brown, and probably d’occasion, put on for her first appearance 
and to impress her relations. I don’t know what it was in Mrs. 
Brunton’s face which gave the young man of the world this 
impression. There are people who understand each other without 
a word, at a glance. Mrs. Brunton’s face was a very pretty one, 
much prettier than May’s, who had not much more than the 
beauté de diable, the first freshness and bloom of a country girl, 
to recommend her. The young widow had better features ; she 
had a lurking something in the corners of her mouth, which 
looked like ‘a spice of wickedness’ to the audacious stranger. 
She difted her eyes with a little sentiment to survey ‘the dear old 
room,’ prepared to sigh; but caught, with a lightning glance, the 
unknown young man in it, with the faintest elevation of her eye- 
brows, postponing for a moment that ‘suspiration of forced 
breath,’ which, however, followed all the same, with only an 
infinitesimal delay. ‘The dear old room,’ said Nelly; ‘ nothing 
changed except ’—and then came the round, full, long-drawn sigh. . 
Mr. Fitzroy felt that he had done well to wait ; there was fun to 
be anticipated here. He caught May’s eyes slightly dubious, and 
elevated his own brows with a look that called back the smile to 
her face. Then he crossed the room to the door, under shadow of 
Mr. Bampton’s back, and giving a little pressure to her hand in 
parting, whispered ‘To-morrow ?’ as if it were for that question 
he had stayed. May gave him a smile and a nod, and he hastened 
away. What could be more discreet? Even Miss Bampton, full 
of wrath against him for his lingering, opened her mouth in sur- 
prise when she found he had disappeared so unobtrusively, and had 
nothing to say. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WHEN Mrs. Brunton’s bonnet with the long veil was taken off, and 
her long cloak which was half covered with crape, she presented a 
very agreeable figure in a well-fitting dress, which indeed was 
black, but in no special way gloomy, and pleasantly ‘threw up” 
her light brown hair and pretty complexion. The crape which 
was rather shabby was indeed more or less worn—if not for effect 
as Percy Fitzroy supposed—at least by way of response to a 
natural prejudice in favour of ‘deep’ mourning, which Nelly 
knew to exist among the English kindred, apt as they were to for- 
get that a long time had elapsed since that crape was a necessity 
and quite congenial to her feelings. The tears which had come 
to her eyes when she first saw her cousins, the sigh with which 
she had greeted the dear old room (though kept back for half a 
second by the unexpected sight of a stranger), were quite authentic 
and genuine. Much indeed had passed over her head since she 
had been last there, much since she had met the ‘dear old Ju’ 
and little Maysey of her youthful recollections. The over-experi- 
enced young man who had fixed his cynical eyes upon Mrs. 
Brunton set it all down as fictitious, with a wisdom which is still 
more ignorant and silly than foolishness, He took the smile of a 
buoyant nature which lay perdu about the corners of her mouth 
for an equally cynical amusement at the réle she had to play. 
And he was entirely wrong, as such penetrating observers usually 
are. She was ready to smile whenever an occasion should arise, 
but at that moment she was very ready to cry. When they took 
her out upon the well-known lawn, and established her in the very 
same old chair which she remembered, before the same tea-things, 
the old silver teapot, the china which she would have recognised 
anywhere, Nelly burst out crying in spite of herself. ‘I don’t 
believe there is a cup cracked of the whole set,’ she said, ‘ and to 
think how many things have happened to me!’ May, quite 
touched, threw herself down on her knees by Nelly’s side and 
clasped her arms round her cousin’s waist (‘ And I dared to think 
the child was unfeeling!’ Miss Bampton, remorseful, said to her- 
self), while Julia bent over her and kissed her, and even old Mr. 
Bampton stroked her shoulder with his heavy hand, saying, ‘ You 
must keep up your heart, Nelly—you must try to keep up your 
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heart.’ And then presently they all dried their eyes, and sat down 
in comfortable chairs and took their tea. 

It was all as natural as the sunshine and the rain. Mrs. 
Brunton had not perhaps great cause to be an _ inconsolable 
widow; and she was not so. Her husband, had he been the 
bereaved person, would probably by this time have married again, 
and she had no thought of doing that. But she had felt his loss 
keenly, and the change in her life and all the unexpected differ- 
ences in her lot which separated her from so many of her contem- 
poraries to whom nothing had happened. Fortunately the 
unfortunates in this world often come to feel a certain superiority _ 
in their experience to those who have had no trouble, to whom 
nothing has happened, which modifies the great inequalities of 
the balance ; and this had some share in: Nelly’s feelings. The 
cousins had been happy and at peace all the time during which 
she had ‘gone through’ so much ; but she felt herself on such a 
height of experience and development over their heads as no 
words could say. They had never known what trouble was—they 
were here with their old china, their old silver teapot, polished} 
as if that was the great business in life; not a cup was cracked, 
not a chair displaced, old Sinnett the butler stepping softly across. 
the noiseless grass, with the cake basket, just as he had always 
done. After Nelly had cried with a full heart, she laughed, look- 
ing round, as she took her tea. ‘Does nothing ever happen over 
here ?’ she said ; ‘are you all exactly as you used to be before I 
went away ?’ 

‘Ju has never gone off, you see; she can’t bring any man to 
the point,’ said the old heavy father with a laugh. 

‘Oh papa!’ said the gentle Julia—‘but Nelly knows your 
naughty ways.’ 

‘Yes, I know my uncle’s naughty ways—and that he gives 
thanks on his knees night and morning that Julia has never 
brought any man to the point: for what would Bampton-Leigh 
do without her?’ Nelly cried. 

‘Oh there’s me!’ said May. 

‘ That little thing!’ said Mr. Bampton ; ‘she is in the other 
line, quite the other line. I can’t go out for my walk in the 
morning but some young fellow or other comes trying to make up 
to me—I’m May’s father, Nelly, now-a-days: that’s what I am to 
those young men.’ 

‘I saw one in the drawing-room,’ said Mrs. Brunton; ‘I sup- 
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pose it was one of them. It gave me quite a start to ‘see a 
stranger there.’ 

_ And very bad taste of him,’ said Miss Bampton, reddening ; 
‘the very worst taste! I suppose he stopped to see whether you 
were nice-looking enough to please him, Nelly.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort!’ cried May ; ‘he stopped to finish asong 
we were practising. Julia is always saying disagreeable things of 
Mr. Fitzroy.’ 

Nelly had not the air of finding it very disagreeable that the 
young man had waited to see whether she was nice-looking. She 
smoothed back her hair, which curled a little on her forehead, and 
said with a smile: ‘ That was why you couldn’t come to meet me at 
the station, May.’ 

‘It is for a concert in the village,’ said May, with a great flush 
of colour. 

‘Oh!’ said Julia hastily, ‘you must not think, Nelly, it was 
the child’s fault. I gave all the hints I could, but we could not 
get him to go away. He is one of those society men, as people 
¢all them, who do exactly what they please and never mind what 
you say.’ 

‘ Julia is so dreadfully prejudiced—she is nothing but a bundle 
of prejudices !’ 

‘And is there nothing new but Mr. Fitzroy ?—if that is his 
name,’ Nelly said. 

Then they began to tell her of all the vicissitudes of the 
country life, the people who had been married, the children who 
had been born, a point on which Nelly, being a mother herself, 
was very curious—and the sons who had gone away to seek their 
fortune. Mr. Bampton by this time had taken his tea and gone 
in again, so that the ladies were alone with their gossip; and Mrs. 
Brunton sat and listened with a smile, in the relief of having got 
the first. meeting over, and the first shock of the old recollections. 
She felt at her ease now, not disturbed by any fear of criticism, or 
of meeting in Julia’s eye a reminder that she ought to have had 
her hair covered by a cap. If truth must be told, it had wounded 
Julia’s feelings much to see her cousin take off her bonnet so 
simply, without putting up her hand to her head and saying ‘ But 
I have no cap!’ as ladies who wear that article generally do. Miss 
Bampton, however, had still a hope that when Nelly dressed for the 
evening it might appear, covering her with the appropriate crown 
of sorrow. All was. not lost as yet, though already indeed Julia 
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had begun to feel a regret that the pretty hair should be covered 
up, and was in a state of mind to forgive Nelly if that outward and 
visible sign was not in her wardrobe at all. 

When Nelly came down to dinner it was a shock, but not so 
great a shock as Miss Bampton, had she foreseen it, would have 
expected. She had no cap—but then her dress was in such very 
good taste! It was of very thin black stuff, almost transparent, 
faintly showing her shoulders and arms through, but made quite 
up to the throat and of a material which was very black and 
‘deep,’ with no lustre or reflections in it, not even jet or any of 
the deadly-lively ornaments with which mourning is ‘lighted up.’ 
It made her look very slim, very young, very much like a girl— 
but poor Nelly could not help that. And nothing, Miss Bampton 
said to herself, could be nicer than Nelly was. She asked May 
about her concert that was coming off, and begged that she might 
be told what songs she was going tosing. ‘I might help you a 
little,’ she said; ‘I could play your accompaniments at least.’ 
And so she did, helping her, for Nelly was a good musician, and 
giving her a great many hints—as good as a lesson, May acknow- 
ledged. And later in the evening when Mr. Bampton came in 
and asked if she could not sing for him that old-fashioned song 
she used to sing, Nelly, sighing a little, and smiling, and with a 
tear in her eyes, sang ‘ My mother bids me bind my hair’ with a 
pathos in her voice for Lubin who was away, that made the good 
Julia cry. She dashed off after that into another lighter song that 
meant nothing, to take away the taste of the first, she said, which 
was a little too much for her. Oh no, she had not given up her 
singing—but nobody had asked her for that old song for years. 

‘Shows what fools they are now-a-days—in music as well 
as everything else,’ Mr. Bampton said. 

The next day Nelly offered most good-naturedly to help May 
and Mr. Fitzroy with their accompaniments—and the next they 
tried the trio, which was accomplished with great success. She 
was a better musician and had a much finer voice than May—and 
before her visit was half over it was she who sang with Fitzroy, 
taking the leading part in all the concerted music. There were 
two or three small parties, and it was decided by everybody that it 
was with Nelly’s soprano, not May’s, that the baritone went so well. 
‘ Dear May’s is a delicious little voice,’ said Mrs. Spencer-Jackson, 
‘so pure and so sweet; but Mrs. Brunton has a great deal of 
execution, and she has been so well trained. It is what. I call. 
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artificial singing, not sweet and childlike, like dear May’s. But 
then so is Percy Fitzroy’s—these are the two that go together.’ 
Perhaps there was a secret inclination on the part of Mrs, Spencer- 
Jackson to give a little prick to the Bamptons who had stolen her- 
young man from her. But he was now more away from her than 
ever. He had always something that called him to Bampton- 
Leigh, and, if she had disliked to have him carried off by May, 
there was a still stronger reason for objecting to his entire absorp- 
tion in Mrs. Brunton. However, among most of the audience 
which listened to their music—whether in the continual rehearsal 
of which all but the singers were tired—or at the village concert 
where Nelly, ‘for such a good motive,’ was persuaded to lay aside 
her scruples and take a part—the same idea was prevalent. These 
were the two that went together. It had always been a delusion 
in respect to May Bampton. Her little chirp of a voice never 
could hold its place along with Mr. Fitzroy’s baritone: which 
shows how people deceive themselves when their own vanity is 
concerned. Thus the whole neighbourhood concurred in the 
verdict. And poor little May, much surprised, was left out of it’ 
without any preparation or softening to her of the event. Percy 
Fitzroy had never been her lover, so that there. was nothing at all 
to blame him for. If the girl had taken foolish notions into her 
head, there was nobody to blame but herself. 

May, for her part, was so much surprised when Fitzroy trans- 
ferred his attentions to her cousin that she could not believe her 
eyes. He came as often as ever, and he was ready enough to 
throw her a crumb of kindness, a scrap of compliment, a morsel 
of conversation in something of the old tones. She was not 
jealous of Nelly, or what she and Julia called her strong voice ; 
but when the little girl, new to all perfidies, perceived that the 
man who had hung about her and charmed her was turning all 
the artillery of whispers and glances in another direction, and that 
Nelly, in her black dress—Nelly, who was a widow, who ought to 
be entirely above the region of flirtation—was the object of these 
seductions, a cruel astonishment was the first feeling in her breast. 
She had been flattered and pleased and amused by the little éclat 
of Fitzroy’s subjugation. She now stood by in amazement, and 
watched the change without understanding it. At first everybody 
had been so sorry for Nelly; and it was easy to imagine that 
Fitzroy, too, shared that admirable sentiment. A widow, so 
young ! though, now that it came to this, May began secretly to 
count up Nelly’s years, and to decide that at thirty Nelly was not 
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so very young; that she had quite reached the shady side of life, 
when troubles were to be calculated upon. At twenty, thirty is a 
great age: it means more than maturity—it is the beginning of 
decadence. After all, why was Nelly so much to be pitied ? And 
there was such a thing as carrying pity too far. May did not 
know how to account at first for the change in her own feelings 
towards her cousin, any more than for the change in her own 
position, so strangely brought about—the change from being the 
first, always considered, to being in a manner nobody at all. 





CHAPTER III. 


Miss Bampton’s sentiments during this sudden change of circum- 
stances were more remarkable than those of May, for she was as 
much dismayed and startled as her sister, and much more angry, 
understanding the whole process better; while at the same time 
she was, in the midst of her indignation, more or less satisfied to 
see that Fitzroy’s attentions, which had made her so uneasy, were 
coming to an end. This is a state of mind which it is very diffi- 
cult to describe in so many words. The excellent Julia would 
have believed herself ready, before Nelly came, to welcome any- 
thing which should break the charm of the stranger's fascina- 
tions, and restore May to her previous much more trustworthy 
suitor; but when this deliverance came in the shape of Mrs. 
Brunton, her anger and resentment and sense of downfall were 
quite unreasonable. That any one—any man in his senses 
should turn from May to Nelly! that the fresh and delightful 
bloom of the girl should be left neglected for the attractions of 
the maturer woman ; that May, in her own house, the young prin- 
cess of everything, should be thrust into the second place, and 
Nelly—WNelly, whose day was over—made the principal attraction ! 
This was almost more than Miss Bampton could bear. And to see 
May sitting by with her needlework, or pretending to read, while 
Nelly and Fitzroy sang, and turned over the music and talked to 
each other, as musical people do, ‘Do you remember that phrase ?’ 
‘Oh, don’t you recollect this ?’ with a few bars played on the piano, 
and how ‘the melody comes in here,’ and how ‘that cadenza 
was repeated there,’ and so forth and so forth, interspersed with 
exclamations of ecstatic admiration—produced in Julia’s mind an 
exasperation which it was almost impossible to subdue. Even 
Mr. Bampton, who took so little notice, had said once or twice, 
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‘Why isn’t May singing?’ when he came in for his cup of tea. 
And May, taking it all like the darling she was, not sulky at all, 
saying a word when there was any room for her to come in, making 
her first experience in life, but so sweetly, so patiently, through 
all her surprise. 

This changed altogether, however, the character of the scene 
in the drawing-room at Bampton-Leigh, where now the two sisters 
who were the mistresses of the place pursued their occupations 
almost as if they had been alone, while the little vaudeville, 
operetta, genteel comedy, or whatever you please to call it, went 
on at the piano. Miss Bampton felt that she had no call whatever 
to provide the scenery, as it were—the good piano, the pretty 
room, the tea-table, with all its agréments, for this drama. When 
May was the heroine it was all befitting and natural—but for 
Nelly! Miss Bampton’s fingers trembled over her knitting, as she 
sat bursting with indignation. The only thing to console her was 
that she had never in her life so admired her little sister. How 
beautifully May behaved! When Julia, in an access of that fury 
which sometimes moves the mildest, said fiercely, under her 
breath, to her sister working at the window, ‘I can’t bear this. 
much longer!’ May lifted up pathetic eyes and cried, ‘ Why ? 
You used to like it well enough,’ said the young martyr, steadily, 
yet with a pale cheek, ignoring any change. Oh, what a darling 
she was! and set aside in her own house by that little Nelly, a 
widow, who ought to be thinking of very different things. 

I do not know how to justify Nelly’s conduct in these circum- 
stances, and yet I do not think she was so much to blame as. 
appears at a first glance. Mrs. Brunton’s spirit, much subdued 
and cast down for a time, had risen before she came to visit her 
relations in the country, by the natural movement of life and 
youth, and the sense that after all her existence was not over, 
though she had tried hard to persuade herself that it was. It was. 
not at all over ; it was very warm and lively in her veins, despite 
of everything she had gone through. Poor Jack was gone. She 
had been very faithful to Jack, suffering no one to say a word 
against him either living or dead. She had not blamed him for 
giving very little thought to the comfort of his wife and children 
after he was gone. But now that he was gone, and his grave 
green, and her crape rusty and worn out, it was not natural that 
she should continue to pose, like a statue of woe leaning upon an 
urn. That was not at all the réle which she had felt herself to be 
capable of playing. And she had never felt herself the venerable: 
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matron which she appeared to May. She was young; her blood 
was still running fast in her veins ; her little children made no claim 
yet upon her for anything but kisses and smiles, and the cares 
which an excellent nurse made light. And Nelly, for a long time 
sequestered from every amusement, amused herself with relish as 
soon as it came within her reach. She was scarcely aware at first 
that she was taking May’s admirer from her. Little Maysey! 
Why, she was only a child, not old enough for that sort of diver- 
sions. She had plunged into the music, into the fun, into that 
little excitement of flirtation which comes on so easily, without 
intention, without at all perceiving any other effect. And, indeed, 
she only awoke to what she had done quite suddenly one evening 
when there was a dinner party at Bampton-Leigh, and when, after 
the gentlemen came back to the drawing-room, she had been 
called upon to sing with Mr. Fitzroy for the delight of the party, 
and without waiting for any special entreaty had complied. When 
they sang one song they were asked for another, in the most 
natural way in the world. 

‘That is one of May’s songs,’ said some one who was near the 
piano. ; 

‘Oh, is it?’ cried Nelly, ‘I have sung it several times with 
Mr. Fitzroy.’ 

‘But it is one of May’s songs all the same,’ insisted this inju- 
dicious person. ‘I have heard her sing it very often, also’ with 
Mr. Fitzroy.’ 

‘Yes,’ said young Harcourt, who was present, and who was still 
more angry than Julia to see May seated at the other end of the 
room talking to an old lady. ‘It is certainly one of May’s songs: 
and nobody could sing it so sweetly,’ the young man added, with 
fire in his eyes. 

‘ By the way,’ said the indiscreet person, ‘ how is it, with so 
much music going on, that we have not had a song from May ?’ 

‘Oh, May—has not been singing much for some time,’ said 
Miss Bampton, with a little quiver in her voice. 

And Mrs. Brunton, startled, gave a sudden look round the 
room. She saw Fitzroy placing the music upon the piano in a 
deliberate, conscious way, which made it apparent to her suddenly 
awakened faculties that he was aware of the meaning in these 
words; and she caught young Harcourt’s look fixed somewhat. 
fiercely upon herself: and Julia, who had turned her head away 
and would not look at her at all: and May, in the background, 
smiling and talking to the old lady, talking very fast, smiling a 
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little more than she meant, looking pale and ‘out of it’—that 
curious condition which is not to be described, but which betrays 
itself to a looker-on. All this Nelly saw with a sudden awakening 
to the real state of affairs, which ought, of course, to have occurred 
to her before. And for a‘moment shame and compunction were 
strong in her. 

‘I am so glad, she said. ‘It is far more suited to her voice 
than mine: and I want so much to hear her sing it. Please, Mr. 
Harcourt, go and ask her. I hadn’t sung for ever so long before 
I came here,’ she added, apologetically, to the little circle round 
the piano, ‘and they made me begin again; and I never know 
when to stop—so that I have scarcely heard May. Isn’t it a dread- 
' ful confession to make ?’ she said, with an embarrassed laugh. 

‘You have so strong a voice,’ said Miss Bampton, melting a 
little. ‘May’s voice is a little thing after yours.’ 

‘May herself is a little thing beside me,’ said Mrs. Brunton, 
sitting down apart from the piano. ‘Iam almost old enough to 
be her mother!’ She felt that in saying this she had made fully 
the amende honorable to May. 

But May would not sing, though she was entreated by all the 
company. She had her little dignity. ‘Oh, no,’ she said, ‘I 
could not sing after Nelly—Nelly has so much stronger a voice 
than I have. Oh, please no!’ 

‘There is nobody who sings so sweetly as you do,’ said young 
Harcourt, delighted with the opportunity. 

But May would not be persuaded. I don’t know that Mrs. 
Brunton was altogether pleased to hear her voice described as so 
‘strong.’ That is not always a complimentary adjective, and it 
gave her an amusement tempered with annoyance to hear her 
organ thus classified. She could not help a little half-angry smile, 
nor could she help meeting Fitzroy’s eye, whose position at the 
piano, with no one to join him, was a little absurd. He was 
putting aside the music, looking exceedingly annoyed and rather 
fierce ; but when their eyes met he, too, laughed. They under- 
stood each other at once, and when, after this little incident, the 
music was stopped altogether, he came and sat by her, anxious to 
communicate his.feelings. ‘What a ridiculous business!’ he said. - 
‘How silly! to put a stop to samapeaing for the gratification of a 
little absurd jealousy !’ 

‘ Jealousy!’ said Nelly ; ‘that would be the most absurd of all 
—if there was any jealousy in it. There is very little reason for 
any one to be jealous of me.’ 
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‘I do not think so,’ said Fitzroy, in a low voice. 

And then Nelly felt again how very foolish it was to remark 

upon such simple incidents in this strain. 
_ *You don’t understand my cousins, I see,’ she said. ‘It is 
nothing of the kind; but it is extraordinarily foolish of me to 
have absorbed everything, and forgotten that May was not a child 
any longer. She always seems a child to me.’ 

‘She looks quite as old as you do,’ her companion said. 

‘Oh, nonsense! she is full ten years younger than I am. How- 
ever, it does not matter so much, for I am going away.’ 

‘So soon ?’ murmured Fitzroy. 

‘Soon! I have been here a fortnight—away from my little 
children.” Mrs. Brunton found it expedient to quench his tone of 
devotion by putting all her disadvantages im the foreground. He 
looked at her with more meaning than he had ever felt in his life 
in his eyes. 

‘Would it be indiscreet to ask where you were going ?’ he 
said. 

‘Not at all; Iam going home. I have a little house at Haven 
Green, where my children are.’ 

‘I am going, too, he said. ‘May I come and see you? I 
shall be for some time in town.’ 

‘Oh, if you are in the neighbourhood,’ said Mrs. Brunton ; and 
she turned aside to talk to some one on the other side, an old 
friend, with whom her colloquy was not conducted in such subdued 
tones. And soon the name of Haven Green, and the fact that her 
children were there awaiting her, and that she was going almost 
immediately, floated from one to another through the room. 
Miss Bampton heard it, and her heart rose; yet it smote her when 
she thought these incidents over to feel that she had herself been 
almost guilty of suggesting to Nelly that it would be better if she 
went away. As for May, she had seen the conversation, the two 
heads bent, the exchange of looks, the evidently subdued tone of 
the communications that passed between them. The poor girl 
scarcely knew how to behave when Fitzroy approached her some 
time after. She had been foolish about the song—she had shown 
her feelings, which is to a girl in such circumstances the worst of 
sins. Should she tell him she had a headache, or a sore throat, or 
anything that would excuse her? But he did not leave her the, 
time to invent any excuse. 

‘I am so sorry,’ he said, carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country, ‘that you would not sing with me to-night : for it will be, 
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I fear, one of the last times, if not the very last, that I shall have 
the chance.’ 

May’s poor little heart seemed to cease to beat. What a sudden, 
dreadful punishment was this for her little gentle self-assertion ! 
‘The last time?’ she cried. ‘Oh, are you going away ?’ 

‘I must, I fear, he said. ‘I have been idling too long, and I 
seem to have outstayed my welcome. I did think that you would 
have sung with me this last night.’ | 

‘Oh, Mr. Fitzroy !’ was all that May could say. She had hard 
ado to keep the tears out of her eyes. 





CHAPTER IV. 


BamMpTon-LEIGH felt very blank and vacant when both these people 
who had troubled its peace went away. Had Nelly gone alone and 
Mr. Fitzroy remained, it is possible that there might have been 
some consolation ; indeed, May, in her inmost heart, had looked 
forward to.that period as to a time of peace, when the disturbing 
element being removed—the ‘strong’ voice of Nelly, and those . 
amusing and enlivening social qualities in which it was natural 
that a matron of her age should excel a timid girl—things might 
return to their original condition, and Fitzroy once more hang 
ever her, and encourage her exertions, and praise the sweetness of 
her voice, which ‘went’ so well with his. Perhaps May had not 
been aware how eagerly she had been looking forward to this time: 
and the abyss into which she fell when her hopes came to an end 
so suddenly, the dull and dreadful vacancy, which was all that 
remained to her, was almost more than she could bear. It was her 
first experience of disappointment and deprivation. She had been 
the spoiled child all her life of her father’s house. Whatever she 
had wanted had been got for her, had it been in any way possible 
to attain it: and May had never wished for anything that was 
quite unattainable, until she wished, yet would not for the world 
have’ expressed the wish, for the visits, the songs, the fascination 
of Percy Fitzroy’s society, which had come to her without asking, 
without any action or desire of hers. This gives additional sharp- 
ness to the stab of such losses—that the thing which makes your 
life desolate when it is taken away, has come accidentally, as it. 
were, unsought—to add to and then to annihilate the happiness of 
(as in this instance) a poor little girl, who had been quite happy 
without it, who had not wanted it when it originally appeared. 
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Poor May felt that she had no share in bringing on this doom, 
which to her youthful consciousness seemed to have overwhelmed 
her for ever. She had not wanted Mrs. Spencer-Jackson to invite 
him ; she had not suggested to Julia to bring him to Bampton- 
Leigh ; she had not even begun the singing, poor little May! She 
was a perfectly innocent victim. And now, alas! she could not . 
bring back the happy unconscious state to which Percy Fitzroy 
was unknown. The afternoons did not return to her as they had 
existed before—full of cheerful occupations and amusements, They 
were blank, and vacant, and impoverished, full of a wistful longing. 
‘Oh, if he were but here! Oh, if she could but hear his voice, 
and join in his singing again! She spent hours at the piano, 
dreaming that he was by her side, murmuring over her part, 
recalling all the past delights. Poor little. May! When the girls 
from the Rectory came to play tennis, which they did more often 
than usual, at Miss Bampton’s instigation, instead of being glad 
to see them, May hated the sight of their well-known faces. She 
said to herself that she was sick, altogether sick, of, her life. 

And if May was thus miserable, it may be imagined how much 
more miserable was the elder sister, who suffered all that May 
suffered, and the additional burden of blaming herself for all the 
unthought-of steps that had brought it about. Why had she 
allowed Fitzroy to come at all? Why had she permitted all that 
singing, those constant attentions which stole May’s heart away ? 
Why, having done that, had she asked Nelly? Oh, what a fool, 
what a fool she had been all round! It was always she who was 
to blame whatever happened—she, with such a dear little sister to 
take care of !—she ought to be a dragon in respect to gentlemen, 
and never allow one to come near unless she knew his character 
and could trust him; and she knew nothing of Fitzroy’s character. 
And then, when that harm was done by her fault, to think that 
she should go and invite Nelly, and throw everything into confu- 
sion! Was there ever so abominable, so wicked, a thing to do? 
Had she asked Nelly at the first (these italics were all Miss 
Bampton’s, deeply, trebly underlined in her thoughts), everything 
would have been well; for then it would have been Nelly and this 
stranger, this unknown, untrustworthy man, who would have 
attracted each other, and May would have gone free. But no! if 
she had intended to make mischief, to make everything as bad as 
could be, she could not have managed better. It is all my fault, 
she said to herself—all, all, my fault. It was she, indeed, and not 
Percy Fitzroy, who had broken May’s heart ! 
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Thus it will be seen that these two persons left chaos and 
untold confusion behind them when they went away. Mrs. Brunton 
looked very wistfully at her cousins when she took leave of them. 
She had the air of wishing to ask their pardon. But then it 
would have been an offence, an insult, to ask pardon—for what ? 
for taking May’s lover from her, for being preferred to May! 
Better to bear the stain of blackest guilt, to submit to an ever- 
lasting breach, than to insult May by suggesting that. And yet 
Nelly was very sorry and ashamed of herself, though supported 
underneath these two sentiments by a certain softening of com- 
placence and gratified vanity, which she would not have acknow- 
ledged for the world. That she, poor Jack’s widow, hardly out of 
her weeds (indeed, she left Bampton-Leigh in the same crape 
bonnet, with the long veil, in which she had arrived), should have 
interfered with May’s love affair, should have taken her place, and 
carried on something which she could not to herself deny to be 
very like a flirtation with her young cousin’s admirer! How 
terrible, how treacherous, how shocking it was! At the bottom 
of her heart there remained that dreadful little guilty sense that 
there was pleasure in it; that to be still capable, amid all her dis- 
advantages, of touching a man’s heart, was something not dis- 
agreeable: but this she did not own to herself. She was very 
tender to May all that last morning, praising her and flattering 
her with the intention of making up a little for her fault ; and she 
looked very wistfully in Julia’s face, and would fain, very fain, 
have said something. But Miss Bampton was much on her 
dignity, and had a look which forbade all such effusions. ‘I hope 
you will like your new house,’ Miss Bampton said. ‘ For my part, 
I think you would have been a great deal better in the country— 
not so near town.’ 

‘ But it is quite in the country,’ said Nelly. 

‘ Nothing which is within ten minutes of town by the railway 
can be called the country,’ said Julia with great severity. ‘I 
hope it may be good for the children—of course it will be much 
livelier for yourself.’ 

‘Indeed, I don’t see how it can be very lively for myself,’ cried 
Nelly, feeling this attack upon her. ‘I know nobody but the 
clergyman’s family—and the society is not usually very lively in 
such places—if I wished for lively society,’ she added in an 
equally serious tone.. 

‘Oh, my dear Nelly, you. will wish for it!’ cried her cousin: 
‘It is not to be expected that you should shut yourself up for.ever 
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at your age. And then it will be so handy for town—you will 
have all your friends coming to see you from town.’ 

And a look passed between these ladies which did away with 
the recollection of many years of love and friendship—a look 
which said on one side—You know that you have asked him to 
come to see you !—and on the other with a flash, Well! and what 
then !—notwithstanding that Julia’s heart was full of charity, and 
Nelly’s of compunction. But Mrs. Brunton was stirred up to self- 
defence, and Miss Bampton had in her all the fury of the outraged 
dove. : 

‘Well! she is gone,’ said Miss Bampton comigg back to May 
who stood at the window of the hall looking out very gravely at 
her cousin’s departure. Julia did not recollect now how angry 
she had been with May for not driving to the station to meet Mrs. 
Brunton. But neither of them thought of accompanying her 
when she went away. May stood at the hall window while Julia 
went out to the door, and they both looked after the disappearing 
carriage with a seriousness that was alarming to see. It might 
have been a funeral after which they were gazing, instead of Nelly 
in her mourning bonnet and with all her little boxes. ‘ Well!’ 
said Miss Bampton, ‘she is gone at last, and I am sure I am very 
glad. I never thought Nelly Bampton could have changed so in 
half a dozen years.’ 

‘Has she changed ?’ said May, with a quiet air of indifference 
turning from the window, ‘And I don’t see why you should say 
at last. For after all she has only been a fortnight here.’ 

‘A fortnight too long,’ Miss Bampton said. 

‘You are such a very strange person, Julia, one never under- 
stands you,’ said her young sister. ‘Why in the name of wonder 
did you ask Nelly to come here, if she has been a fortnight too 
long? What absurdity that is! She thinks she had a most 
successful visit, I feel sure.’ 

‘If she calls that success !’ 

‘What ?’ said May, looking fiercely into Miss Bampton’s eyes. 

But that was what the poor mother-sister dared not to say. 
If she had uttered the name of Percy Fitzroy, May would have 
turned upon her, with what angry disdain! ‘Mr, Fitzroy! what 
could he possibly have to do with it?’ May would have said. 
Miss Bampton did not venture to bring upon herself such a re- 
sponse as that. 

‘Oh, nothing!’ she said. ‘I am always making mistakes. 
Nelly is—not at all what she used to be, dear. Matrimony is not 
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good for some people, and ladies in India get dreadfully spoiled 
sometimes. They are accustomed to so much attention. There 
are not so many of them there as here, and they are never 
contented if they have not every man they see at their feet.’ 

‘I did not remark that in Nelly,’ said May, who was very 
pensive, and so wounded and sore in her poor little heart that it 
did her good to be disagreeable to Julia. ‘There was Bertie 
Harcourt, for instance, whom she took no notice of—and who I am 
sure was not at her feet.’ 

‘ Ah, Bertie Harcourt !’ cried Miss Bampton, ‘ He— she paused 
on the pronoun for greater emphasis, speaking with fervour— 
‘He—is a heart of gold.’ 

‘Is he?’ said May indifferently; ‘you seem to imply that 
others are different—and indeed I think that it would be much 
more comfortable to have a heart like other people.’ 

‘Oh, May!’ 

‘I wish you would stop all that,’ cried May angrily ; ‘when 
you get into one of your moods, Julia, you are intolerable. I 
wish you would let Nelly Brunton alone: I don’t see anything 
remarkable about her,’ the girl said with a toss of her head, 
walking back into the drawing-room, where she flung the piano 
open, and began to sing in the most defiant manner. It was a 
wet day, the lawn swept by a white blast of rain, and all the trees 
cowering piteously as if running in for shelter. Poor Miss Bamp- 
ton sat down in a deep chair to hide herself, feeling as if she had 
‘been the. occasion of all that had happened, and that it was 
natural she should suffer accordingly. And when presently May 
ran singing upstairs, and the door of her room was heard to shut 
upon her, poor Julia did not follow. She dared not follow; for 
the first time in her life poor little May, now finding out what it 
was to be grown up and a woman, had to bear her moment of 
bitterness by herself. I need not say that Julia cried silently all 
the time, sunk in the depths of the big chair, so that Mr. Bampton 
when he came in, in quest of tea or something to break the 
dullness of the afternoon, saw nobody in the room, and went out 
again calling indignantly for Ju and Maysey, and demanding of 
the butler in angry tones whether this afternoon of all others, 
when no one could go out or do anything to amuse one’s self, there 
was to be no tea. 


(To be continued.) 








